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TS month of August has a tender place in the hearts of all Daughters of the American 

Revolution. On August 9, 1890 Mrs. Ellen H. Walworth, Miss Mary Desha and Miss 
Eugenia Washington met at the home of Mrs. Walworth. At this meeting the un- 
daunted three decided that the Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
should be national in scope. They decided to invite Caroline Scott Harrison, wife of 
the President of the United States, to be the President General. In order to make a begin- 
ning, they proposed a Board of Managers, including Miss Desha as Chairman, Mrs. Wal- 
worth as Secretary, and Miss Washington as Registrar. 


August 9, 1890 was a summation of the work, the daily work, during July that began 
from the moment that Miss Mary S. Lockwood replied to Senator Sherman’s address. 
As you know Mr. William O. McDowell of Newark, New Jersey was aroused by this 
address, and gave invaluable aid to these women in organizing our National Society. 
Mr. McDowell had been very conversant with the necessary steps as he had done much 
to help with the organization of Sons of the American Revolution the previous year. 
August 9 was the day when many of the detailed plans were worked out that were set 
into motion at the meeting on Saturday, October 11, 1890—our official date of organiza- 
tion. At this time Miss Desha became our Vice President General and Mrs. Lockwood 
Historian General. 


During the Sixth Continental Congress, in 1897, a resolution was adopted as follows: 


“Whereas, Miss Eugenia Washington, Miss Mary Desha and Mrs. Ellen Hardin Wal- 
worth did, on August 9, 1890, prepare the constitution and appoint the leading officers of 
the National Society, which were confirmed at the first public meeting, on October 11, 
1890, and did in the interval prepare, publish and circulate application papers and 
other appliances for the organization, and thus initiated and established the Society 
which therefrom entered upon its successful career; and 


“Whereas, Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, inspired a general interest in this subject, thus 
founding, by her pen, in the article published July 13, 1890, that she be recognized as 
a Founder, and four medals be awarded to these Founders of the Society. 


“Resolved, That these four Founders of the National Society of.the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, viz: Eugenia Washington, Mary Desha, Ellen Hardin Walworth, 
and Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, shall be, and hereby are, officially recognized as Founders.” 


Let each of us do at least one constructive thing for our great Society in memory of 
our four Founders during the month of August. Whatever this service may be—a new 
member, a good piece of public relations, an idea for work in the year ahead, a better 
way to do an old job, a new idea; I can think of no better way to pay tribute to the 
memory of these fine women than for each of us to perform some act of Service. What 
a vast tribute it could be coming from more than 184,000 members. 


| 
| eneral’s Mes 
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if 
President General, N. S. D. A. R. 


BUST OF MARTHA WASHINGTON 


The engraving for the 144¢ postage stamp was made from this photograph. 
_ The bust, made of Carrara marble is in Memorial Continental Hall and was 
presented by the Martha Washington Chapter in 1912. 
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I AM proud and happy to be an American. 

I am also proud and happy to be 
European-born. 

These seemingly contradictory state- 
ments are not the manifestation of a di- 
vided allegiance: they are the logical 
result of a dual background—and the 
necessary condition for a satisfactory in- 
tegration into the American way of life. 

Americans — consciously or not — are 
molded by the rich heritage of their 
varied nationalities; and, if they are a 
few generations removed from Europe, 
they nevertheless are influenced by the 
country from which their families orig- 
inated. 

The peculiarity of the American civili- 
zation, however, and its striking character- 
istic resides in the fact that different 
national traits have been blended, welded 
together by a strong bond of freedom— 
the seal of America—in which they esteem 
and respect each other. 

The many features have composed a 
face of incomparable beauty, without los- 
ing any of their own charm. And in this 
face—as in a child’s face—each of the 
parent civilizations can find a part of 
itself, in a new being, possessed of a new 
strength: the American Nation. 

What are these Europeans whose cul- 


tures gave birth to ours—and who still , 


contribute some of their present thinking 
to this country ? 

They are very different in character, in 
races, in languages, in religious and poli- 
tical beliefs and practices—even amongst 
themselves. They have one thing in com- 
mon, however; their civilizations are very 
old. 

Now, an old civilization has weaknesses. 
It is inclined to be very set in its ways; 
it may have harbored some injustices and 
hatreds for so long that they have become 
accepted standards. It may not have ac- 
quired all the wisdom which you would 
accept from age; it may even be well on 
its way to corruption. But it has usually 
developed a high set of intellectual and 


artistic values; it has a more sedate pace 


| Am an American 


By Mrs. RaLtpH MINTENER 


of living which enables its people to pur- aa 


sue a richer inner life; it possesses an 
undeniable charm, due to its close asso- 
ciation with the past; its members have 
the ability to laugh at themselves and at 
others also, as well as to criticize freely 
and mercilessly—which has caused them 
at times to be accused of cynicism, when 
it is only a matter of perfect detachment, 
acquired through the numerous tribula- 
tions of the centuries. 

To a European child, 1620 is very 
recent history, indeed. Schoolboys can 
recite by heart accounts of 8th century 
events. Vestiges of extremely old times— 
going back even to the Romans—are still 
visible in many places. They do not have 
a complex about it: they merely take it 
as a part of their everyday life. 

The newness of America, its Dynamism, 
fascinates Europeans; the first contact 
with it shocks them. 

It is one thing to dream of a new life, 
in a new world—or to fall in love with 
one of its citizens—and it is quite another 
thing to take the irremissible step, to sever 
the old ties, to leave beloved faces, fa- 
miliar surroundings, maybe forever . . 

Those who have gone through this 
agony never will forget it. For a while 
there is a panicky feeling, as though one 
was adrift on a raft, wondering if there 
would ever be a shore, and firm land 
again. There is a horrible doubt, almost 
a sense of guilt at leaving one’s homeland. 
The seasickness which tortures the im- 
migrant during the voyage is aggravated 
by those pangs. Thinking of the unknown, 
unfamiliar things is truly terrifying. 

There will be new ways, new customs, 
a new language which will have to be 
used—no longer for fun or cultural pur- 
poses—but for the vital things of life; 
there will be new people. 

And all of a sudden you find yourself to 
be a foreigner when you had regarded 
others in that category as a rarity and an 
interesting exception, whom you pitied 
for some unknown reason . . . Yes, even 
when a person has studied and prepared 
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for such an eventuality, it is a shaking 
experience. 

In my case, the voyage itself was an 
introduction to the new world. I traveled 
on an American ship and no one spoke 
my language. 

The arrival in New York was so beau- 
tiful that it erased all worries for the 
moment. It was a sunny morning with 
many low-hanging clouds left over from 
a misty dawn. Only the tops of the sky- 
scrapers emerged in a blaze of sunrays, 
resting, it seemed, on a mysterious moun- 
tain, like a magic city of the air. I have 
never before or since contemplated such 
a glorious sight. 

But on the train, the wrenching and 
aching started again. It was a different 
land—-so incredibly vast, so strangely new, 
so thoroughly unlike the old one. The sick 
feeling pervaded me. Would I ever be 
able to implant new roots here? Oh! to 
overcome this misery of doubt, and fear, 
and loneliness! 

And yet . . . the people on the train 
were attentive and obviously sympathetic. 
They had such kindly ways and faces 
that I decided that somehow, I would! 

After a few months in the United States, 
life becomes gradually fascinating, in- 
triguing, exciting, even when one is trying 
to keep “a clear head”... 

There are sides to the country’s vastness 
and newness which are bound to impress 
anyone. 

There are beautiful sights which tug at 
your heart... 

And, mostly, there are the People. 

Americans are so unlike anybody else. 
They are sincere, generous, thoroughly 
hospitable; they take the newcomer into 
their homes and families and make him 
feel that he belongs, at last . . . 

They are also infected with a con- 
tagious optimism (a balm to my war- 
ravaged outlook on life). 

They are disarmingly curious—a fact 
which I first disliked, until I discovered 
that the questions were only prompted by 
human interest. 

They do ask questions which are simply 
never asked in Europe! But one soon 
learns to take it in stride. 

It becomes unexpectedly possible to 
make a home and to sink roots deep into 
the soil again. One day, the strange land- 


scape loses its aloofness, the desert shows 
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its colorful, bewitching aspects, the great 
powerful rivers cease to frighten and re- 
veal their majesty, and even the un- 
imaginative and too-new cities, with their 
dismal rows of identical houses, become 
a cherished sight. 

However, one must go back once more 
to the old land, before answering the call 
of the new one. 

But when America welcomes you back 
as your ship enters New York once again, 
and when the warmth of home enfolds you 
as you see the now familiar skyline, there 
is but one choice .. . 

I longed to be a part of the country 
which had thus secured its hold on me, 
incredible as this would have been a few 
years before, it was now home. . . more 
forcibly maybe than my former land had 
been. This was a home I had not taken 
for granted, a home which had had to be 
discovered, explored, established — some- 
times painfully, even with the help of my 
wonderful husband who made it much 
easier for me to become adjusted— 

It meant so much. ey 

It had become so dear. 

It had to be mine forever. 

And I had to participate in its life. It 
seemed greedy and selfish to take so much 
and give nothing in return, and to live a 
marginal life in the midst of this pulsat- 
ing land. 

Finally, I wanted the grandiose land- 
scapes, the enchanting deserts, the awe- 
some mountains to be my own. Not just 
lent to me. But to belong to me, like they 
belonged to these other people, because 
I now loved them. 

So—I became an American citizen and 
swore allegiance to my new country. 

I heard the Judge admonish us that we 
could now have but one country, and it 
did not feel strange as I had thought it 
would, because I had made an amazing 
discovery : 

The two heritages could be fused into 
one rich, exhilarating new experience. 
There needed be no tearing, no abyss to 
bridge, no doors to shut behind me for- 
ever; life in America could—and should 
—be a culmination and a fulfillment of 
my former life. 

There are so many points 
standing. 


(Continued on page 733) 
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is in a mystery 

which appeals to us all. The interest 
occasioned by the search being made by 
the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, for a portrait of 
Thomas FitzSimons, one of the Signers of 
the Constitution, goes to prove the point. 


Few subjects have brought more corre- 
spondence to the Society, both from this 
country and abroad. Every so often some- 
one writes us that he or she has definitely 
discovered the portrait of Thomas Fitz- 
Simons or even more frequently someone 
writes to find out why a great patriotic 
Society is ignorant of the fact that there is 
a bronze statue of Thomas FitzSimons in 
Philadelphia. Usually the latter corre- 
spondents offer to supply a picture of the 
statue—at a price. 


Unfortunately all the letters promising 
to supply a contemporary portrait of 
Thomas FitzSimons of Philadelphia appear 
to bear intrinsic evidence that the portrait 
offered cannot by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation be that of the great Pennsylvania 
perint- All have been thoroughly gone over 

y experts with knowledge of the field. 

Sculptor Guiseppe Donato, unfortunately, 
had to draw upon his imagination for the 
statue of FitzSimons he was commissioned 
to create by the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick. 


Norman J. Griffin, leading biographer 
of Thomas FitzSimons, wrote the National 
Society to this effect: 


“Martin I. J. Griffin and myself have 
probably dug up and written more about 
Thomas FitzSimons than anyone else. 
During the Federal Constitution Celebra- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1937, I was a 
member of the Committee which made a 
nation-wide search and offered a reward 
without success for information leading to 
a likeness of Thomas FitzSimons. The fam- 
ily of the descendants of Mr. FitzSimons’ 
sister are neighbors of mine and they have 
many of his effects, but there is no family 
knowledge of any likeness.” 


Mrs. FREDERIC GROVES 


Nevertheless for three years now the 
National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, have issued an annual news 
release asking Americans to search their 
attics and back parlors for portraits of an 
unidentified gentleman of the Revolution- 
ary War Period. 

Our members, as well as our friends, 
may well ask why we are so persistent in 
this search. The answer is that the portrait 
of FitzSimons is the only one missing from 
all collections of the Signers of the Con- 
stitution, and historians believe, from a 
study of FitzSimons’ career, that he most 
probably did have a portrait painted. 

One who clings to this theory is Dennis 
C. Kurjack, a historian in the United States 
Department of the Interior, who is attached 
to the Independence National Historical 
Park Project, Old Custom House, Phila- 
delphia. 

This last June both Independence Hall 
and the Library of Congress asked that 
whenever appeals were sent out by the 
National Society for a portrait of Thomas 
FitzSimons their names be mentioned as 
also being interested in any such portrait. 

A good many people have asked why we 
and others are so sure a portrait of Fitz- 
Simons was painted. The answer to that 
lies in the analysis of the kind of man 
FitzSimons was. His career speaks for 
itself. 


Not only was he a great patriot, an 
officer in Washington’s Army, a member of 
the Council of Safety and of the Navy 
Board, but he was an organizer of the Bank 
of Pennsylvania, a founder of the Bank of 
North America, a president of the Dela- 
ware Insurance Company, and a founder 
and president of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

He was also a member of the Board of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, a subscriber to 
the Old Catholic Chapel in Willings Alley, 
an incorporator of St. Mary’s Church, and 
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an original contributor of St. Augustine’s 
Church, all of Philadelphia. 


We must remember that since there were 
no photographers in those days it was 
virtually routine for prominent men to 
have their portraits painted. George Wash- 
ington, you will remember, complained 
vigorously about being beset by portrait 
painters. 


All the other Signers were painted. Was 
FitzSimons so different? No indeed, he 
was even a little more of a substantial mer- 
chant than many of the others. It is as 
inconceivable to fancy that he did not have 
a portrait, as it would be today to imagine 
that a man of similar stature had never 
been photographed. FitzSimons was too 
solid in his accomplishments for any re- 
sponsible historian to be able to credit him 
with a phobia against contemporary artists. 


What then is the answer? Some think 
he suffered from some discrimination, but 
most historians discount that. They believe 
the answer to be a very simple one. 
Although married, FitzSimons died with- 
out issue and his effects were scattered. 


Time and again in history portraits have 
turned up and even been identified after 
the lapse of hundreds of years. As much 
skilled detective work can go into the iden- 
tification of a portrait as can go into loca- 
tion one of the FBI’s most wanted 
criminals. 


In the years following the Revolution, 
artists had to be thrifty. When FitzSimon’s 
effects were scattered, his portrait may 
have been used simply as a_ canvas. 
Another picture may well have been 
painted right over it. Modern methods of 
art detection will show that in a very short 
time. That uncovering goes on every day 
of the week. 


Or again, how many portraits lie dusty, 
neglected and forgotten in attics, barn lofts, 
second hand shops and even in remote cor- 
ners of museums sometimes ? 


Since we believe we have most sub- 
stantial reasons for thinking a portrait of 
Thomas FitzSimons was painted, and no 
reason not to hope it may still be in exist- 
ence, we will continue the search for the 
portrait of this great Irish-born patriot, 
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who contributed so much to the cause of 
the American Revolution. 


We hope that eventually we can obtain 
for our museum at least some kind of 
memorabilia of FitzSimons. 


When Paul Revere came to Philadelphia 
with the news of the punitive measures 
taken by the British against the port of 
Boston, a committee of Philadelphia met 
to consider the help given. Thomas Fitz- 
Simons was named as one of the thirteen 
members of the Committee of Correspond- 
ence, with authority to call a general meet- 
ing of the citizens. 


When the fight at Lexington took place, 
FitzSimons was one of the Philadelphians 
who organized a company of volunteers. 
His company participated in the New Jer- 
sey campaign until January 1777 when 
they were ordered back to Philadelphia. 


Later Alexander Hamilton called on 
FitzSimons for assistance and advice in 
establishing the financial policy of the 
government. 


The great event of his career was mem- 
bership in the convention which adopted 
the Constitution. When the signed Consti- 
tution was presented to the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, FitzSimons led the arguments 
on its behalf. 


There are some special pleaders in the 
ranks of FitzSimons biographers who feel 
that a “peculiar conspiracy of silence” has 
existed to deprive this great American 
patriot of the honor so justly due to him. 


In some ways we would like to believe 
this. It would be rather gratifying to think 
that the widespread ignorance of and about 
the details of Thomas FitzSimons’ life and 
career is most unusual, and that Americans 
in general know all about the other Signers 
of the great document we try so hard to 
preserve. 


Historians, however, are in general 
agreement that this is simply not so. We 
all know far too little about most of the 
stalwart band of men who under the guid- 
ance of wise old Ben Franklin, invoked 
the aid of the Divine Providence to secure 
a Constitution giving the individual Ameri- 
can the greatest freedom and justice known 
on this earth today. 
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| Siege of Bryan Station 
Fitz- UR your imagination back 174 years greater efforts against piesilh whe had 
rteen to August 16th, 1782 and imagine once been their own friends. You saw the 
yond- that your home is in a tiny log cabin form- red coats of the British and Canadian 
meet- ing part of the 300 ft. long, 150 ft. wide officers mingling with the Indians! Hour 
pioneer fort at Bryan Station in what was after hour you saw every man, woman and 
i, then Fayette County, Virginia. child rushing here and there to lend a 
tied On that morning 174 years ago all of hand where it was most needed. You were 
the 45 men, 34 women and 65 children conscious of many things as you, too, ran 
mars living in the little cabins at Bryan Station — hither and thither in answer to frantic calls 
Jer- were tense and frightened because, during for more bullets; for more water; for an- 
when the preceding night (August 15th, 1782) other gun, or for a pole to fill an opening 
a. a huge army of savage Indians, led by in the stockade walls. You saw lighted 
| on British and Canadian officers and soldiers arrows set fire to two of the cabins! You 
e in had suddenly and silently surrounded the saw women lift the smaller boys to the 
the little fort. Captain Robert Johnson, the sloping roofs, give them wet garments and 
military leader of the settlement, was far water to beat out the fires. As you ran 
away in Virginia. Captain John Craig, past a cabin you heard a very old man 
ee next in command, took charge and issued praying that God would turn the wind to 
»pted orders. Two of your friends had crept out the opposite direction and save the fort, 
onstl- in the darkness to run to other small settle- and later, you vaguely realized that his 
dunnvas ments for help. At daybreak, Jemima prayer had been answered—the fires were 
nents Johnson and Polly Hawkins Craig led the out! The wind blew directly in the oppo- 
way as all the women, girls and some of _ site direction! 
1 the the little boys carried the heavy piggins You saw women melting their precious 
. feel and noggins down to the spring for water. pewterware for bullets; a young girl throw- 
’ has The men stood at the loopholes with their ing her treasured gold beads into the melt- 
wr vaeals long hunting rifles ready to fire at any ing pot and shouting she hoped to make 
any movement or sign of the enemy. What joy a gold bullet which would find its way into 
‘ filled your heart as the last one of the . Simon Girty’s heart—he who had long 
lieve brave party returned safely to the fort boasted no mere leaden bullet would kill 
think gates with the precious water! him! Perhaps you saw another young girl 
bout Later on this morning, August 16th, snatch her baby brother from the sugar- 
and (1782) you heard the instructions given to trough cradle and put out the burning 
icans some of the larger boys as they mounted arrow which had fallen upon him. Little 
gners horses and were told to ride out fast, shoot- did you dream, in that hour of great terror, 
rd to ing and yelling, and to circle around to that the baby, Richard Mentor Johnson, 
the opposite gate of the fort; you held would grow up to become a Vice-President 
neral your breath until the last one of them had of the then unborn United States of 
We come racing back in safety and the big America! 
f the wooden gate was closed behind them! So the horrible hours of August 16th, 
guid- With unspeakable terror you had seen 1782 passed. Each man loading, re-load- 
oked the great number of painted warriors rise ing, firing over and over again and again 
Lomi up to begin the attack! You heard men of at any sign of an enemy high in the tree- 
me the Fort shout that the renegade white men tops or from behind nearby stumps in the 
nun known as Simon Girty and Alexander Mc- clearing. Through openings in the stock- 
irre Kee were with the Indians, urging them to ade wall you saw the fine gardens, the 
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good crops, trampled and destroyed; all 
the houses outside the stockade wall 
- burned; the cows and hogs killed, the 
horses driven away. 

In mid-afternoon everyone was cheered 
by the arrival of some mounted men who 
rode madly down the dusty trail and 
reached the safety of the stockade. The 


_ at which they rode made them poor targets 
_ for the Indians lying in ambush beside the 
trail. With their coming, hope sprang up 
but, along with everybody else, you held 
an additional fear in your heart because 
other men, coming to aid in your defense, 
were withaat and were surrounded 
ee ee in the cornfield where they could not tell 
ae friend from foe; where each man had to 
_ his gun as a club and then run for his 
ife! 

During the fearful night (August 16th, 
1782) you heard brave Aaron Reynolds 
shouting defiance at the renegade, Simon 
Girty, who demanded that the fort sur- 
_ render. Reynolds told Girty that help was 
coming and that the people within the 
stockade at Bryan Station would never 
surrender to the British and Indians. 

At last it was the morning of August 
17th. Everyone within the little fort was 
battered, weary and still afraid. It was 
_ marvelous that not one had been killed 
_ although a number had been wounded. 
All was quiet without but with constant 
_ watchfulness the men stood with ready 
- guns. By mid-morning, help had come! 
Mounted men approached and hailed the 
garrison. Daniel Boone with 12 men from 
Boone Station, 5 miles to the eastward; a 
small group from the small fort at Lexing- 
ton, 5 miles to the south, were the first 
to reach Bryan Station. During the day 
_ others came from Boonesborough. All 
_ viewed with sorrow and anger the desola- 
tion surrounding the settlement. 

Scouting parties went out and learned 
that the enemy had stolen away in the 
hours before dawn, leaving their campfires 
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burning and meat roasting in the embers. 
The bodies of Robert Adkinson and David 
Mitchell were found and brought into the 
stockade. The Indians had killed and 
scalped them in the cornfield. You wit- 
nessed the burial of these brave men just 
outside the stockade walls, their lives 
given in defense of the settlers of Bryan 
Station. 

So passed the 17th day of August, 1782. 
With the coming of the 18th, most of the 
men at Bryan Station, with all those who 
had come to its defense, were ready to set 
forth upon the trail of the enemy and drive 
them entirely out of the country—back to 
the Indian towns north of the Ohio River 
and to Detroit where the hated British 
officer known as “hair-buying Hamilton” 
had his British headquarters. 

It was with fearful heart that you saw 
the men depart. All of the 180 were well 
mounted and well armed. They said it 
would be easy to follow the plain trail left 
by what Daniel Boone and others estimated 
to be 500 Indians and some 75 British and 
Canadians. 

Two days later by twos, threes and 
singly, the survivors of a bitter defeat at 
the Battle of Blue Licks made their way 
back to Bryan Station with details of the 
horrible slaughter of the pioneers. All 
hearts were heavy in this darkest hour of 
the settlement of Kentucky. However, the 
following November 3rd, Great Britain 
acknowledged the Independence of the 
United States and on September 3rd, 1783 
a Treaty of Peace was signed and the 
Revolutionary War was ended. 


(The site of the Siege of Bryan Station is a 
beautiful Fayette County farm and a Memorial 
Wall surrounds the spring. The State of Ken- 
tucky has made a State Park at the site of the 
Battle of Blue Licks—we hope to see a greater 
and finer memorial at the site of Bryan Station. 
The Siege of Bryan Station and the Battle of 
Blue Licks were a part of the Revolutionary War 
and Kentucky men, women and children shared 
in defending their homes and their nation against 
an overwhelming enemy.) 
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N honor of the Revolutionary War 

heroine who was the first to print the 
Declaration of Independence with the signa- 
tures of the Signers, Mrs. Frederic A. 
Groves, President General, National So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, sent special congratulations to the 
Omaha, Nebraska, D.A.R. Chapter named 
for the comparatively unsung heroine. 

The Chapter is the Mary Katherine God- 
dard Chapter of Omaha, Neb., named for 
the Baltimore, Md., printer, who first 
printed the Declaration of Independence 
complete with the names of Signers in 
January, 1777. Her broadside was issued 
at the direction of the Continental Con- 
gress, and is of great value to historians 
since it bears evidence of when certain 
signatures were affixed to the Declaration. 

Mrs. Groves was joined in sending con- 
gratulations by Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield, Interior Secretary Fred 
Seaton, and some of the members of the 
Nebraska Congressional delegation. 

The Postmaster General had a special 
interest in honoring Mary Katherine 
Goddard because she took over the print- 
ing press of her brother, William Goddard, 


while he was establishing a chain of pri-’ 


vate mail riders to carry his paper, the 
Maryland Journal. That chain became the 
foundation of the first post rider express 
system of the Continental Post Office. Wil- 
liam Goddard later became the Surveyor 
of Post Roads. 

In his letter to Mrs. Groves, Mr. Sum- 
merfield said, “The Postal Service feels a 
close kinship with Mary Katherine God- 
dard since her brother’s chain of private 
mail riders carrying his paper, the Mary- 
land Journal, were so closely linked with 
the later evolution of the first pony rider 
express system of the Continental Post 
Office.” 

The Interior Secretary is from Nebraska 
and sent his congratulations to his fellow 


D. A R. ‘Honors Women Patriot 
Printer of Revolution — 


By Mary SPARGO 


citizens of the Cornhusker State for their 
wise selection of a name for their D.A.R. 
Chapter. 

Mr. Seaton pointed out that the Conti- 
nental Congress bestowed the honor of 
printing the Declaration of Independence 
on Mary Katherine Goddard because its 
members were well aware she had faced 
hardship and the perils of enemy conspiracy 
to carry forward the cause of American 
liberty. “The names of Mary Goddard and 
her brother William are among the bright- 
est in the history of the American Press. 
They were leaders in the fight for freedom, 
thus fulfilling one of the highest traditions 
of their calling.” Mr. Seaton said. 

In sending her congratulations to Mrs. 
Einar Viren, Regent, Mary Katherine God- 
dard Chapter, Mrs. Groves said: 

“One of the major purposes of the Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, is the spread of knowledge of 
the glorious history of the United States, so 
that national patriotism—love of country— 
may be increased. 

“American women may well be proud 
that the Continental Congress deliberately 
entrusted the work of printing the first 
copy of the Declaration of Independence— 
complete with signatures—to a woman, 
Mary Katherine Goddard. 

“There is something thrilling to us in 
the knowledge that a woman’s hand set 
the type for that immortal document creat- 
ing a new nation dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

“It was not an easy road that Mary 
Katherine Goddard chose when she elected 
to follow her brother from Providence, 
R. I., to Philadelphia, and later to Balti- 
more. She and her mother, while her 
mother lived, as well as the brother were 
hounded by Tory enemies all during the 
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dark days before the Revolution. 

“Her firmness in the right and her per- 
severance in serving the cause of her 
country sets a shining example not only to 
us, but we hope to all succeeding genera- 
tions. There were times in her lifetime 
when only what seemed to be the inter- 
position of Divine Providence enabled her 
to be faithful to the trust her brother left 
with her. 

“We hope that this recognition of the 
name of your Chapter by the National 
Society will stimulate greater studies of 
this comparatively unsung patriot. 

“Recognition of her work has been 
obscured partly because the very first copy 
of the Declaration struck off was done 
July 4, or 5, 1776 by John Dunlap of Phila- 
delphia but his copy bore no signatures for 
the simple reason that all the signatures 
had not at that time been affixed. 

“Sometimes we are all prone to forget 
that just as perilous days call for complete 
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selflessness and dedication on the part of 
the nation’s manpower, so do they demand 
the same sacrifice on the part of women. 

“Women and children always suffer first 
at the hands of tyrants, and must support 
liberty under law even more intensely than 
men. 

“We are glad the Continental Congress 
recognized the ability and devotion of 
Mary Katherine Goddard, and we hope her 
example will serve to remind the Congress 
today that there are millions of American 
women equally devoted to the cause of 
Liberty.” 

First among the Nebraska Congressional 
delegation to send congratulations was 
Senator Carl T. Curtis, who said it was 
significant that the Continental Congress 
turned to a woman for this all important 
task and called upon the Chapter to find 
a way of seeing to it that future genera- 
tions know more about this illustrious 


woman. 


The Land-The People-The Opportunity 


Here names are beautiful as mountain snow: 

Niagara, Shenandoah, Delaware, 

Shoshone, Rising Sun, Arapaho, 

Yosemite, Laredo, and Eau Claire. 

Hill, woodland, prairie, mountain, lake and 
stream 

In ever varied loveliness unroll 

Before our eyes, with grandeur more supreme 

Than pictures on a venerated scroll. 


From shore to shore her magnitude compels 
Humility of mind. Her wealth in gold, 

Farm, forest, flocks, and waterways excels 
All tales of treasure men have ever told. 
Her vast magnificence fits her to be 

The homeland worthy of men brave and free. 


THE PEOPLE 


The homeland worthy of men brave and free 

Produced a people venturesome and strong, 

With kindness as untrammeled as the sea, 

With homespun humor, and contempt for 
wrong. 

Their ax blades whanged, their rough-hewn 
plows cut straight 

Across the sod. They sowed their lives like 
seed 

Into the nation they envisioned great 

And worked to make their dream accom- 
plished deed. 


From the four corners of the world they came 
_ To found a new republic which would rise 


In startling splendor, like a soaring flame 

Whose brilliance floods the planet-studded 
skies. 

They left a heritage, by life and death: 

The land where freedom breathed her first 
pure breath. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


The land where freedom breathed her first 
pure breath 

Revealed man’s right to rule, when tyrants 
scourged 

Mankind. The people broke the bonds of 
death, 

Oppressing them, and Lazarus-like emerged, 

When sons of freedom, called American, 

In earth’s lone citadel of liberty, 

Had shown the wonders wrought, when 
common man 

Lives unencumbered by old tyranny. 


Here Pilgrim faith in God and man became 
The corner stone on which our fathers reared 
A nation that would hold a beacon flame 
For all who followed where it pioneered. 
Let us, like them, so live that earth may be 
Aware the God who made man, made man 


free. Gail Brook Burket 


Mrs. Walter Cleveland Burket whose poem 
appears above, is First Vice-Regent, Fort 
Dearborn Chapter, D. A. R. She received a 
Freedoms Foundation award this spring for 


her poem, “I Love America”. 
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from Wa 


By Douctas WILLIs 


7 oS is Douglas Willis reporting to the 
BBC from Washington. 

On the opening night, when a Marine 
Band plays and a huge American flag 
unfurls from the ceiling, the Constitution 
Hall will be filled by four thousand 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
who will have come to Washington from 
every one of the 48 States and from 
Alaska, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. They 
will be representing 180 thousand other 
Daughters who, one and all, can claim 
to be direct descendents of the men who 
fought in the war of the American Revolu- 
tion. What sort of women are they: A 
light-hearted reply from one of them: 
“Often middle-aged matrons with fancy 
hats and buried under orchids.” The ob- 
jective of these ladies—to protect, defend, 
and perpetuate the traditions, ideals and 
institutions of the United States. They 
come from all walks of life, many are 
independently wealthy but the vast ma- 
jority are in the middle income group. 
They belong to more than two thousand, 
seven hundred local chapters of the 
Society. Each Chapter devotes its efforts 
to helping its community; in working for 
the Red Cross, collecting and copying old 
Church records, restoring historical build- 
ings, and teaching newly arrived immi- 
grants to read, write, to learn the lan- 


guage and about American history. The ' 


Society’s sense of history was made evi- 
dent during this past week when it became 
known that the D.A.R. had secured hotel 
rooms for all its delegates while Republi- 
cans, Democrats and newspaper editors 
who are holding conventions at the same 
time, were unable to get accommodation. 
The Society’s President General, Gertrude 
Sprague Carraway, said, “We got there 
fustest with the mostest”—a phrase attrib- 
uted to a Confederate General, Nathan 
Bedford Forrest. 

The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have held to the undeviating prin- 
ciples of Americanism on which their 
Society was founded in 1890. They are 


devoted to the heritage of the past but in 


one way or another their activities touch 
nearly every phase of current American 
life—civic, educational, health and na- 
tional defense. 

The Society is militantly anti-Com- 
munist and determined that America 
should be strong. Patriotism, American- 
ism and an appreciation of the historical 
past with particular emphasis on what has 
been described as the world’s most suc- 
cessful revolt—“the rebellion against the 
Mother Country”—as one Daughter put 
it to me—are the three guiding principles 
of the Society. Prospective members ran- 
sack libraries and old records for their 
family trees. One lady told me how, after 
being admitted, she wanted to find out if 
the British General Tryon had been re- 
sponsible for burning down her great great 
great great Grandmother’s home town of 
Greenwich, Connecticut, during the Rev- 
olutionary War. She spent much time in 
the Society’s excellent library. Well, I 
asked, was he responsible? “Indeed he 
was,” she replied. “And what’s more his 
troops stuck their bayonets in my ances- 
tor’s dining room ceiling while they were 
waiting for her to bring their dinner.” 

In Washington, at their massive marble, 
collonaded headquarters, the Daughters 
maintain a splendid museum containing 
some six thousand items of historical in- 
terest. They include a life mask of George 
Washington, a pinch of tea from the Bos- 
ton Tea Party—Captain John Paul Jones’ 
spectacles, a brooch made from George 
Washington’s hair and some spoons de- 
signed by Paul Revere. One delightful 
room is panelled and furnished with wood 
salvaged from the reclaimed hulk of the 
British ship Augusta, sunk in the Dela- 
ware Channel in 1777 during a battle for 
control of the approaches to Philadelphia. 
The museum is a small part of an edu- 
cational program which, extended to 
schools and colleges around America, has 
cost the Society more than one million, 
two hundred thousand dollars in the last 
three years alone. The Daughters give 

(Continued on page 732) 
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The Sick Soldier of the 


Revolution 


By MaBELLE B. McGuire 


ECEMBER, 1776. Item: General 

George Washington, Commander-in- 
Chief of the armed forces, orders estab- 
lished an army base hospital at Bethle- 
hem.” 

Such news should have made headlines 
in the papers of Boston, Baltimore and 
Charlestown, but no doubt it went un- 
noticed. News traveled no faster than the 
speediest horse and rider, and with the 
heavy snows of December and January, 
even swift horses had to slow down. It was 
spring before many of the colonists heard 
about the new army hospital. 

After a year of campaigning, Washing- 
ton realized the importance of a hospital 
where the wounded soldiers could be taken. 
As the fighting in 1776 was concentrated 
around New Jersey, the little town of Beth- 
lehem in Pennsylvania was a happy choice. 

At Bethlehem there lived a Christian 
brotherhood known as the Moravians. 
These people had emigrated originally 
from Germany and settled in eastern Penn- 
sylvania about 1740. In their religious 
beliefs they were not unlike the Quakers 
with whom they lived in harmony. In the 
summer of 1777, after the battle at Brandy- 
wine, these devoted Christians cared for 
the war casualties who were brought in to 
the army hospital. In October, after the 
fighting at Germantown, more wounded 
were taken to Bethlehem, and the hospital 
was soon full. 


TYPHUS 


Then in December of 1777, one year 
after the establishment of the hospital, 
trouble arrived. Fever patients were 
brought in from Valley Forge, fifty miles 
away. They were transported by wagons 
and arrived half dead from the long, cold 
journey. Unfortunately they were placed 
with the gun-wounded and amputees. No 
one knew the importance of isolation, and 
no one knew how contagious was the 
“camp” or “putrid” fever from which these 
patients were suffering. 

The kind Moravians nursed the soldiers 
and did for them what they could. Many 


of the nurses came down with the disease, 
as did the other patients. At one time 
they were so crowded that the men had to 
lie on pallets of straw, side by side, and 
as soon aS a corpse was removed, a new 
sufferer took its place. 

This picture of desperate trouble was 
duplicated at Ephrata, nearly fifty miles 
west of Valley Forge, where, at the Clois- 
ters, the good men of the Dunker sect 
nursed the fever cases in their monastic 
homes. At Valley Forge, too, there were 
dozens of patients suffering from this mal- 
ady. They were cared for in the little 
stone school house which was converted 
into a hospital as soon as Washington’s 
half-frozen army entered the vale. Also 
there were make-shift hospital huts con- 
structed for each regiment in the encamp- 
ment, but these huts, too, were over- 
crowded. 

This fever had plagued the armies of 
Europe for centuries, and the armies in 
America were not immune to it. Not until 
1909 was the cause of the disease known. 
Then it was that Charles Nicolle discovered 
that the body louse was the carrier. The 
louse transmitted it to man, its host. The 
disease was typhus. 

A man could be taken suddenly or by 
slow degrees, but either way, the disease 
ran to a pattern. The fever, alternating 
with chills, was followed by severe head- 
ache and body pains. On the fourth or 
fifth day a rash appeared, starting usually 
on the trunk and shoulders and spreading 
out to the arms and legs and sometimes 
even to the soles of the feet and the palms 
of the hands. Delirium usually accom- 
panied the rash, and the fever was _~ 
fatal. 


SMALLPOX 


Smallpox epidemics were common. One 
of the first to break out in the war was on 
Arnold’s march to Quebec. It seemed to 
follow the soldiers as did the trench fever. 
Although an inoculation against smallpox 
had been discovered, it was uncommon. 
Many religious people believed that it was 
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He was now on the mend! 


sinful to interfere with the will of God, 
and that a form of vaccination with an 
injection of virus of the disease was surely 
against God’s judgment. Also an inocu- 
lation was expensive, so most of the army 
volunteers were without that protection. 
Instead, they were dosed with a mixture 
which consisted of calomel, jalap, niter 
elixer, vitriol, Peruvian bark, and Virginia 
snakeroot. The latter was to “thin” the 
blood. After this horrible purge, a patient 
either died or recovered. Only the strong 
survived! 

To a young cabinet-maker and sailor, 
one Caleb Haskell of Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts, we are indebted for notes he 
made in his diary of 1775. He went with 
Benedict Arnold on the march to Quebec. 
On December 6, he made this entry in his 
journal: “We are getting in readiness to 
lay siege to Quebec. The small pox is all 
around us, and there is danger of its 
spreading in the army.” 

There follows a day-by-day account of 
cannonading and_ counter-firing, of 
wounded and dead, until on December 16th 
he wrote, “I am unwell, and have been for 
three days unfit for duty.” The next day 
he wrote, “I was ordered to the hospital. 
A bad storm; could not go.” On Decem- 
ber 18th he entered this brief statement, 
“Myself and four more of our company 
were carried to the Nunnery hospital.” 

His entry of Tuesday, the 19th reads: 
“Today three of those who came to the 
hospital with me broke out with the small- 
pox; I have the same symptoms.” On 
Wednesday he wrote, “This morning my 
bedfellow, with myself, were broke out 
with the small-pox; we were carried three 
miles out in the country out of the camp; 
I am very ill.” His meager statement the 
following day was “The small-pox spreads 
fast in our army.” 

In spite of his suffering, young Haskell 
continued his daily reports, though briefly. 
On December 22nd, his only statement 
was: “Poor attendance; no bed to lie on; 
no medicine to take; troubled much with 
a sore throat.” The next day he wrote, 
“My distemper works very bad. Does not 
fill out.” But on Christmas eve he entered, 
“I feel much better today; am able to sit 
up much of the day.” The December 25th 


entry reads: “Christmas; a pleasant day.” 
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On January 1, 1776, Caleb Haskell, in 
spite of his weakness, shouldered his pack 
and returned to camp where he found that 
most of his company had been taken or 
killed. While he was invalided, the war 
had progressed, and badly for the Ameri- 
cans. Caleb could thank the smallpox for 
saving his life. 


GANGRENE 


One of the horrors of Valley Forge was 
gangrene which developed from frost bite. 
Many of the soldiers were improperly clad 
and some were without shoes. At White- 
marsh and Gulph Mills, they had camped 
in zero weather without tents and blankets. 
The march to Valley Forge had used the 
last remnant of shoe leather, and many 
men had to tie their scarves or shirts about 
their feet to finish the journey. They ar- 
rived on December 19, 1777. Three days 
later General Washington reported to Con- 
gress that nearly 3,000 of his soldiers were 
unfit for military duty because of the lack 
of footwear and clothes. 

The situation grew worse instead of 
better. When a man did sentry duty in the 
snow, he placed his hat under his feet 
instead of on his head. Many men did 
without their own tatters in order to fully 
dress a comrade who had some duty to 
perform in the bitter winds. But in spite 
of these tokens of heroism and devotion, 
there were many cases of frozen feet, and 
amputations were necessary. 


The operation was performed without 
the blessed oblivion of anesthetic. The 
patient took a strong drink of spirits. He 
was then held down by several men while 
the surgeon sawed off the rotten limb and 
sewed the stump. If infection set in, an- 
other amputation was necessary. This 
might go on until the patient died from 
loss of blood or from suffering. 


PNEUMONIA 


“Lung” fever, or pneumonia was also 
common. A cure for this was blood- 
letting. The doctor applied several leeches 
to the patient. These parasites sucked his 
blood until they were bloated and had to 
be knocked off. The impurities of the 
blood were supposedly drawn off in this 
fashion.: If the man had a strong consti- 
tution, he survived. 
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MALNUTRITION 

Another malady from which the soldiers 
at Valley Forge suffered was malnutrition. 
Men begged and stole what they could 
from the countryside, but the little they 
got was not enough. Their potatoes froze. 
The small amount of rice in the commis- 
sary was given to the sick, and the soldier 
who mie still stand on his two legs, got 
“firecake.” This was a flat, pasty cake 
made of flour and water and baked on 
a hot stone. Some of the men made a 
weak soup from the clams they found in 
the river. There was a bit of mutton or 
rabbit meat on rare occasions. 

Naturally they weakened with such a 
diet, and many were plagued with scurvy. 
These gaunt, hollow-eyed, pitifully thin 
men were prey to every disease. It was 
not until spring, when the spawning shad 
went up the Schuykill, that the soldiers 
of the Continental Army got enough to 
eat. 


CaMpP SANITATION 


General Washington realized that with 
sO many men encamped at Valley Forge, 
sanitary precautions were necessary. The 
men were no longer on the march, but 
were quartered in the huts that they them- 
selves constructed. A man could no longer 
step out-of-doors to relieve himself at will. 
If he did, he was taken by the guard and 
punished. Headquarters sent out an order 
for a “vault” to be built in the woods 
several hundred feet from the cabins. 
Only the hospital huts were equipped with 
“thrones,” so the soldiers had to go to the 
vaults. Without this sanitary measure, the 
disease rate would have been even higher. 


Army MepicaL DEPARTMENT 

Congress set up an army medical de- 
partment with Dr. William Shippen, Jr. 
as the director general. He was one of a 
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group of doctors who became famous as 
the most outstanding physicians in Amer- 
ica. They were connected with the Phila- 
delphia Hospital that had been established 
by Benjamin Franklin and Dr. Thomas 
Bond. Dr. Benjamin Rush, who had 
studied with the famous Dr. John Redman, 
was appointed the physician general of 
the army. He did what he could to improve 
conditions, but Congress gave him very 
little support. 

Dr. Rush was a brave physician. He 
went into battle with the men and tended 
their wounds in front of the enemy fire. 
At Brandywine he was nearly captured 
by the British. Always he worked beyond 
the call of duty, but he grew weary of the 
lethargic attitude of Congress. To him 
disease was an enemy as dangerous as the 
English. He published a pamphlet entitled 
“Directions for Preserving the Health of 
Soldiers,” worked for the betterment of 
military sanitation, and tried to improve 
the military hospitals. The crowded con- 
ditions of the latter worried him. When 
he saw that he was getting but little co- 
operation from the Congress and from Dr. 
Shippen, he resigned. It is said that he 
told General Washington in no uncertain 
terms what he thought of the set-up. His 
contention was that if the British army 
could keep down the disease to a mini- 
mum, the Americans could do the same. 

And in time the Americans did. With 
stricter sanitation, medical care, improved 
nursing, and the ever-growing confidence 
of people in medical knowledge, the army 
grew stronger. The black winter of 1777- 
78 passed, and the health of the men 
improved. The ragtail army of ’77 became 
the well-trained Continental Army of ’78. 
In 1781 it was the British who had to bow 
out at Yorktown, because the sick soldier 
of the Revolution had become a strong 


ORIGIN OF THE PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 


The Upham Family Society has been leading a movement for many years to have James B. 
Upham declared officially the originator of the Pledge to the Flag and takes exception to the state- 
ment in our June issue “Our Flag” that Francis Bellamy was the originator of the pledge. 

The facts as given by the Upham Family Society are these: The records show that this pledge 
was written in tentative form by James B. Upham, a member of the Perry Mason Company of 
Boston, publishers of the Youth’s Companion, and was later rounded out and put into final form 
by the members of the firm and the editorial staff of the Youth’s Companion. 


The original pledge was simple: 


“I pledge allegiance to my Flag and to the Republic for which it stands; one nation indi- 


visible with liberty and justice for all.” 


It was first given wide publicity through the official program of the National Public Schools 
Celebration of Columbus Day which was printed in the Youth’s Companion of September 8, 1892, 


and at the same time was sent out in leaflet form to schools throughout the country. 
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S the recently appointed National 

Chairman of National Defense, I greet 

you with a sense of humbleness before the 

greatness of our National Society. Leader- 

ship in any degree, in any group, for any 

purpose, is a public trust. I am deeply 
conscious of that trust. 

Among the objectives of our National 
Society, as listed in the “Act of Incor- 
poration” we find the following: . . . “to 
cherish, maintain and extend the insti- 
tutions of American freedom, to foster 
true patriotism and love of country, and 
to aid in securing for mankind all the 
blessings of liberty.” 

The following is from the HANDBOOK 
of the National Society. “One of the 
principal goals of the Committee (Na- 
tional Defense) is to have an informed 
membership. We wish our members to 
have information on the hazards which 
confrent our country and also to help 
them see through the fog of propaganda 
which ever surrounds us. By being fully 
informed our members will be able to 
pass that information on to other people 
with whom they are associated. If one is 
informed, she becomes interested, and if 
she is interested she will act accordingly.” 

We “Daughters” are dedicated to, and 
working together for, certain noble ob- 
jectives which may be described in one 
phrase—unselfish service to our country. 
May we never hesitate to condemn by 
voice and action, all forces—individual 
and collective—which would weaken and 
eventually destroy our Republic, but ever 
remain fearless and strong in our tradi- 
tional position of leadership, and con- 
sistently loyal to the faith and trust placed 
in us by our Founding Fathers. 

As your chairman, I rededicate myself 
to the objectives of our National Society, 
and to the purposes and ideals upon which 
this Nation was founded, and as our fore- 
fathers did—ask God’s guidance and help 
in keeping our cause righteous, and mak- 
ing it successful. 


Mary Barclay (Mrs. Ray L.) Erb 


Nationa! Defense 


By Mary Barcray (Mrs. Ray L.) Erp 


NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE 
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An organization for trade scene 
would seem to be the answer to many of 
our economic problems with other nations. 
How better could we cooperate than by 
trade? What could be simpler than to be 
a good customer for the exports of our 
Allies and in turn to supply them with 
our own surpluses. Give them trade in- 
stead of aid. 

But nothing in the field of international 
relations is ever as simple or direct as it 
appears to be. A pair of French kid 
gloves, on sale in your favorite shop, will 
give little indication of the complicated 
foreign exchange, tariff rates, quotas, 
wage rates and reciprocal agreements that 
went into the exchange of these gloves for 
American dollars with which to buy raw 
materials for French factories. 

For this reason governments and their 
agencies must lay down rules and regula- 
tions for trade between countries, and 
must process the smallest transaction. The 
matter of greatest concern in this proposed 
Organization for Trade Cooperation, is 
just how will our trade be handled and by 
what particular branch of our government. 

When Cordell Hull, then Secretary of 
State, first introduced the Reciprocal 
Trade Treaties in 1934, the western 
democracies were all hopeful that we had 
found at last a workable system for our 
foreign trade. This ideal, as splendid as 
it was, created only a handful of treaties, 
largely with South American countries, 
and covered a pitifully small group of 
commodities. 

Following World War II, we joined 22 
other nations at Geneva and created in 
1947 a trade pact entitled General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). This 
organization now handles 80% of the 
world’s trade among its thirty-four mem- 
bers. Since its inception, GATT has 
limped along, with no nation completely 
satisfied, but with many of them hopeful 
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that this machinery would in time lower 
U. S. tariffs. Our Reciprocal Trade Act 
permits the President to reduce our own 
tariffs 5% a year for three years, and to 
cut all duties on imports which exceed 
50% of their value. With these conces- 
sions, our fellow members in GATT, are 
now making a concerted drive to enter 
our markets with more and more of their 
goods. 

Now we are asked to join the Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation, which will 
allow us but one vote along all the other 
members, in the administration of GATT. 
The purpose of this new organization 
would seem to be largely a means of in- 
volving us more directly in trade treaties, 
many of which are designed to exploit our 
purchasing power in exchange for doubt- 
ful benefits offered us. 

In spite of the fact that under our Con- 
stitution, only Congress is empowered to 
set tariffs, the elaborate machinery which 
we have built up around our foreign trade, 
has now passed this power on to the Presi- 
dent, who cannot possibly hope to make 
the many individual decisions required by 
our volume of foreign transactions. 

Let us assume that a cotton manufac- 
turer in the South is forced to close his 
plant because he cannot compete with 
Japanese imports of finished cotton cloth. 
He is greatly handicapped by our Gov- 
ernment’s support prices, which keeps the 
price of raw cotton very high. He pays 
$1.37 an hour for labor, which is a large 
factor in production costs, while Japanese 
labor costs 13 cents an hour. If he makes 
cotton blouses, he must compete with Jap- 
anese blouses selling for one-third of his 
price on our local markets. When he re- 
ports his dilemma to the Federal Govern- 
ment, he can only hope for a special ruling 
to cover his case, or a subsidy, both of 
which require Presidential decisions. Even 
if the President were able to study his 
particular case, there could be no possible 
remedy for two years. In the meantime, 
he has gone into bankrupcy and the Jap- 
anese merchants are making vast profits 
from our markets. 

Much of our assistance under the 
Marshall Plan and our Grants-in-Aid 
helped West Germany and Japan as well 
as our Allies, to rebuild their factories. 
With our customary lack of foresight, we 
permitted them to build up their luxur 
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industries, which depend largely upon our 
purchasing power. When we offer them 
our lush markets, we are renouncing one 
of our greatest assets, the buying power 
of our average citizen. Our high standard 
of living is due directly to our private 
invested capital, which is the essential dif- 
ference between the private capitalistic 
systems and the state capitalistic systems. 

Even when we buy of their luxury 
goods as we are doing now most gener- 
ously, the European manufacturers are 
not able to apply their profits made from 
the U. S. sales to the purchase of addi- 
tional raw materials to continue their 
production, but must apply these profits 
to the operation of their business. Under 
closed economies, operating with social- 
istic restrictions upon trade, business has 
not the necessary private investment capi- 
tal to insure the continuation of their 
production without state assistance in 
some form. And so the vicious cycle will 
continue with their trade restrictions 
working against our reciprocal agreements. 

We should replace our foreign aid pro- 
gram with trade, but unless this trade can 
operate on a profitable basis of give and 
take, it is not properly speaking trade at 
all, but rather another form of subsidy, 
at the expense of our own industries. We 
are faced with large surpluses, particu- 
larly in farm products, and our indus- 
tries require foreign markets if they are 
to continue to expand at their present rate. 
But our trade must be placed upon a 
commercial basis and no longer permitted 
to be a matter of diplomatic handouts. 
Production must be encouraged by profits, 
rather than discouraged by trade restric- 
tions, that must be sustained by govern- 
ment subsidies. 

If political considerations prevent the 
passage this year of the bill to make us a 
member of OTC, we are still faced with 
the continuing operations of GATT, and 
the popular fallacy that we must continue 
to finance socialistic economies in order 
to prevent Russia from helping them. Rus- 
sia can only promise the advantages and 
living standards, that we alone can de- 
liver. Our help and leadership should be 
directed toward assisting these nations to 
free their potential production, rather than 
accepting the restrictions imposed upon 
them by state controls. 
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In order to lead the free world back 
to full production and the competitive 
markets, we must first insist upon return- 
ing to the provisions of our Constitution 
in the matter of restoring to Congress all 
powers over tariffs and foreign trade. To 
do this, a Congressional Agency would 
seem to be necessary, with full authority 
to hear complaints, recommend sugges- 
tions and eventually watch over the opera- 
tion of trade under the jurisdiction of 
Congress. Above all, we should retain at 
all times our prerogative over all of our 
trade relations, through our Congress and 
through a lively public participation in 
our foreign negotiations. Few business 
men know of our existing treaties, until 
they discover them through their violation 
of some restrictions, or being refused the 
right to negotiate a contract. 

Our trade relations with foreign powers 
should rest upon two main principles: (a) 
true reciprocity and (b) maintenance of 
a free economy. Reciprocal trade should 
release the potential productivity of every 
participating country, and by offering for- 
eign markets, keep its economy free. 


NARCOTIC BILLS 


A subcommittee under the chairmanship 
of Senator Price Daniel of Texas, included 
the following in its report: “The United 
States has more narcotic addicts, both in 
total numbers and relative population, 
than any other nation in the Western 
World . . . Names of new drug addicts 
are being reported at the rate of over 
1,000 per month. Thirteen per cent of 
the addicts are less than 21 years of age.” 
A high percentage of juvenile delinquency 
can be traced to the use of drugs. 

On May 31, 1956, the Senate passed a 
bill to strengthen the narcotics law, It calls 
for stiff penalties for use of the telephone, 
mails, or other communication facilities 
to violate the law. Heroin, a morphine 
derivative, is the narcotic used by 80 per 
cent of drug addicts in this country. The 
bill calls for the death penalty, on recom- 
mendation of juries, for the sale of the 
drug to juveniles, and for third convic- 
tions of smuggling and peddling it. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
meanwhile approved a narcotics bill with- 
out a death sentence, but providing for 
much stiffer jail sentences and fines. The 
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bill provides for smugglers and peddlers 
to get 5 to 20 years on the first offense, 
and 10 to 40 years for subsequent offenses. 
No probation or suspension of sentence 
would be permitted and fines could go as 
high as $20,000. 

Both Senate and House bills would give 
sweeping new powers to federal narcotic 
agents, including the right to carry fire- 
arms, and increase their number from 
225 to 400. 

The passage of these bills will certainly 
be of tremendous assistance in the efforts 
to protect our youth from becoming vic- 
tims of this tragic habit. 


CONCURRENT FEDERAL 
AND STATE POWER 


Communism should be fought by Fed- 
eral and State Governments. There isn’t 
any proviso in the Constitution which 
expressly grants to the Federal Govern- 
ment the right or the power to legislate 
exclusively in matters of subversion, sedi- 
tion or treason. In Article I, Section 8 in 
the Constitution there are powers granted 
to the Federal Government. The State 
subversive laws in no way impede the 
operation of those powers. 

In the Smith Act and other anti-subver- 
sion legislation Congress never intended 
that it should pre-empt the field regarding 
subversion. If Congress had intended to 
do so they would have clearly stated so 
in the Act. 

Congressman Smith of Virginia, author 
of the Smith Act, stated on the floor of 
.the House of Representatives that the 
Smith Act had nothing “to do with State 
Laws.” An attempt to overthrow the Fed- 
eral Government is a threat against the 
States. Too, an act of subversion against 
a State is an act of subversion against the 
United States. 

If the Communists intend to destroy our 
Federal Government they also would in- 
tend to destroy our States. 

States should have concurrent power 
with the Federal Government. If the Fed- 
eral Government retains exclusive juris- 
diction, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion would certainly have to be increased 
adequately to investigate this field of 
subversion. Concurrent subversive laws 
could not hinder operation of our Federal 
Subversive Laws. The States have admin- 
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istered their actions in harmony with the 
Department of Justice and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation who administer 
the law. State Agencies have been very 
helpful to our Federal law enforcement 
officers. 

Our Federal Government is based on 
power granted by the sovereign States and 
such power not granted was reserved to 
the States themselves and to the people. 

States certainly would not divest them- 
selves of the power to legislate against 
subversion or attempts to overthrow their 
respective Governments. Each State should 
have the right to have and to enforce such 
laws. 

Never in history has it been more im- 
portant for the American people to be 
vigilant to the menace which faces the 
free world. We might as well recognize 
Communism for what it is—a conspiracy. 
This conspiracy has been growing for over 
a hundred years and there is no reason 
to believe that it will end tomorrow. We 
should use all the means available to com- 
bat this conspiracy. 

The State Attorney-General and State 
Police Organizations are doing good work 
and we should not be deprived of it. The 
citizens of the United States and of the 
States in which they reside depend equally 
upon both to preserve their rights and 
liberties. We look to our local and State 
police for protection against criminal ac- 
tivities. We should look to these agencies 
for protection from a greater threat—that 
of overthrowing our Government. 

The States have a constitutional right 
to take measures to protect themselves 
against subversion. Under the Constitu- 
tion the States are sovereign bodies except 
to the extent they have delegated specific 
powers to the Federal Government. 

The States have never delegated to the 
Federal Government the right of self- 
protection. The best evidence of this is 
the fact that in the Second Article of the 
Bill of Rights, the right of the States to 
maintain their own militias is expressly 
acknowledged. 

For their own protection the States have 
an undeniable legitimate interest in pre- 
serving the National Government as well 
as their own governments. For that reason 
the States have a Constitutional right to 
share the sedition field concurrently with 
the Federal Government. 


forever.” 
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The Justice Department filed an amicus 
curiae brief which dealt with the point 
as follows: 

“The administration of the various 
state laws has not in the course of the 
fifteen years that the federal and state 
sedition laws have existed side by side, in 
fact interfered with, embarrassed or im- 
peded the enforcement of the Smith Act. 
The significance of this absence of con- 
flict in administration or enforcement of 
the federal and state sedition laws will be 
appreciated when it is realized that this 
period has included the stress of wartime 
security requirements and the federal in- 
vestigation and prosecution under the 
Smith Act of the principal national and 
regional Communist leaders.” 

States have played an extremely im- 
portant role in exposing and bringing to 
justice persons who are dedicated to the 
forceful overthrow of our government and 
the destruction of our way of life. Let 
us hope Congress will make it clear that 
no act of Congress dealing with sub- 
version and more specifically with com- 
munism, shall be construed as saying that 
Congress intends to take away the con- 
current jurisdiction of the states in the 
sedition field. 

RED SUMMER CAMPS) 


Parents are being advised to be very 
careful and investigate well when selecting 
a summer camp for their children. 

On May 27, 1956, a joint state legis- 
lative committee filed a report establish- 
ing that the Communists created a 
network of Red-dominated summer 
camps in New York and surrounding 
states. The committee said: “It can be 
stated with assurance that the establish- 
ment of Communist-dominated camps is 
not incidental or isolated, but is a fixed 
part of a calculated plan.” Many parents 
have been misled by promises of healthy 
surroundings for their children. The com- 
mittee found in every case that the well- 
being of the children was subordinated 
to their indoctrination in Communist 
thinking. 

It was Lenin who said: “Give us a child 
for eight years and it will be a Communist 
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HANDBOOK 
CHALLENGED, UPHELD 


A special “Statutory Court” composed 
of three federal judges May 8th refused 
to halt permanently distribution of a 
“Handbook for Americans” prepared by 
the Senate Judiciary Internal Security Sub- 
committee. Under S. Con. Res. 62, which 
passed the Senate Jan. 16, 1956, and the 
House April 23, 1956, 75,000 copies were 
slated to be printed besides 6,700 distrib- 
uted by the Committee last December. 
Federal District Judge Robert N. Wilkin 
May 3 forbade the Public Printer to dis- 
tribute the pamphlet. Wilkin’s order 
followed a request by the Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Action of Gresham, 
Oregon, listed in the handbook as a 
“religious Communist front” organization. 

The order was revoked May 4 by a 
second District judge, F. Dickinson Letts, 
who called Wilkin’s order “unwarranted 
and unauthorized action by the judiciary.” 

The Handbook is now available at the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. at 30 cents per copy. You may be 
able to secure free copies from your 
Congressmen. 


STATUS OF FORCES 


Private Richard Thomas Keefe, late of 
the United States Army, victim of the 
NATO STATUS OF FORCES TREATY, 
which deprives American soldiers of trial 
rights under the protection of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, was on March 
1, 1956, after a total of two years and 
eight months in a French prison, released, 
returned to the United States, given an 
“Undesirable Discharge,” bus and train 


fare home. This information is for those 
“Daughters” who have closely followed 
this case. 


Private Keefe, a member of our mili- 
tary forces, was stationed in France. The 
offense of which he was accused was, in 
effect, the beating of a French taxi driver 
and stealing his cab for a ride to Paris. 
The sentence he received was five years 
rend confinement, later changed to five 
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years at hard labor in an unsavory French 
prison. 

It has been said that Keefe was indeed 
a bad fellow; that he was always getting 
into trouble and had a bad military record, 
but this is beside the point. We are con- 
cerned only with the fact that the consti- 
tutional rights of an American soldier 
have been removed by a treaty, and that 
the same can, therefore, happen to others. 

Congressman Frank T. Bow has stated 
that Defense Department statistics show 
that over 10,000 of our men have come 
afoul of foreign authorities up to Novem- 
ber 30, 1955. The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, on March 8, 1956, voted 
against reporting out of committee, Con- 
gressman Bow’s resolution to modify the 
Status of Forces Treaty. To quote Mr. 
Bow: “We will continue this effort by 
every parliamentary means open to us, 
and we plan soon to offer new amend- 
ments to other legislation.” 


Dollars for Defenses 


All ouilaitians to this committee may 
certainly be considered expressions of de- 
votion to our country. Grateful acknowl- 
edgment goes to the following: 


DELAWARE 
Cooch’s Bridge Chapter—$2.50 gilt 
ILLINOIS 
Fort Dearborn Chapter—sale of rug— 
from Mrs. H. T. Smith—$2.50 
MICHIGAN 


John Alden Chapter—$5.00 


Grenada Chapter—$5.00 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Quaker City Chapter—$10.00 
Scranton City Chapter—$5.00 


TEXAS 
Rebecca Stoddert Chapter — honoring 
Mrs. A. C. Hobble, National Defense 
Chairman—$20.00 
Rebecca Stoddert Chapter—in memory 
of Mrs. Ethel Benson, mother of 
Treasurer, Mrs. M. W. Terrill—$5.00 
Thomas Shelton cnn 50 


D.A.R. MAGAZINE BINDERS 

for your magazines 
are available for $3. 
the Magazine Office 
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T can’t be done,” the older D.A.R. 

member said firmly. “Two or more 
Chapters can’t put on a State meeting to- 
gether. It will lead to friction and be a 
dismal failure.” 

Mrs. Edna Day, then Regent of Spokane 
Garry Chapter in Spokane, did not bel'eve 
her. Later she discussed the possibility with 
the Regents of Pullman, Washington 
and Esther Reed Chapter in Spokane. The 
result was that on March 13th delegates 
and members of the three Chapters assem- 
bled at the Davenport Hotel in Spokane for 
the 55th Washington State Conference. 

There were four of us in charge of mak- 
ing the arrangements in Spokane: Mrs. 
Day and Mrs. Cardle of Spokane Garry 
Chapter, Mrs. Hartley and myself—Mrs. 
Dudley Gunn for Esther Reed Chapter. 
Mrs. Bristol and Mrs. Hacker of Eliza Hart 
Spalding Chapter were the Chairmen for 
Pullman delegates and members. 

Our State Regent, Mrs. Lewis T. Gris- 
wold, met with us briefly, coming from 
Seattle for that purpose. “You assemble 
the material and make arrangements for 
the programs being printed. You make all 
plans with the hotel, arrange all of the 
programs, except State reports, election of 
officers, etc. You handle all publicity.” 

We were aghast at our responsibility, 
fearful of the success of our meeting. I am 
not writing this to tell of our troubles or 
our triumphs in detail. It would be a book, 
if I did. I write it for the possible benefit 
of other Regents as inexperienced as I was. 
Often, particularly in smaller towns or in 
places where there are two Chapters or 
more, none of them with large member- 
ship, there must be great reluctance to 
take on the responsibility of being Hostess 
Chapter for a State meeting. 

Ours proved to be very successful and I 
want to tell you some of the things that 
helped us. First we decided that since 
Pullman was some distance away we would 
ask them to put on one event all by them- 
selves and nothing more. In that way they 
had to make only one trip to Spokane and 
expenses and responsibility were confined 
to the one event. 


It Can Be 


By EvizaBeTH GUNN 
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Next we decided that we-would divide 
the committees. “Our Chapter will take 
care of putting out the programs,” I said. 
“And ours will handle the finances,” Mrs. 
Cardle said. Thus we went down the line 
of committees—decorations, music, cuisine. 
On each committee one Chapter took the 
chairmanship, then selected members from 
both Chapters to assist her with the under- 
standing that the chairman was to be in 
charge and her decisions prevail, subject 
only to those of the general chairmen. In 
this way we kept a balance of power and 
work, 
It was decided that one person only 
should handle all publicity. This always 
works out better. In this case, I was the 
victim. From our two papers we received 
120 inches of publicity and several pictures 
in the three-day period, which we thought 
very good. So far we have had no bruised 
feelings, though I have had to learn the 
hard way not to have my picture taken be- 
fore breakfast if I want my friends to 
recognize me. 

One of the smartest moves we made, and 
I don’t think it is usually done, was to 
select a group from both Chapters to act 
as hostesses at every event. 

“Just act as if you were receiving guests 
in your own home,” we told them. “Greet 
them at the door, introduce people, keep 
things running smoothly as you would if 
you were giving the party yourself.” 

Sometimes all of them, always two of 
them were on duty and much of the gaiety, 
so seldom seen at Conferences, was due to 
their skill as hostesses. 

Our cuisine committee made sure that 
excellent food was served at every meal. 
We were fortunate, of course, in having a 
most cooperative hotel, The Davenport, in 
Spokane, and in having a helpful Chamber 
of Commerce, and a State Regent who was 
both gracious and efficient. A week or so 
before the Conference she had been in an 
automobile accident, so had to come to the 
Conference in a wheel chair, but vai 


did. 
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The Editor will appreciate receiving copies of the State Bulletins. Mail to Miss Gertrude. 
A. MacPeek, 111 Madison Street, Dedham, Massachusetts. 


ITH this issue, we welcome to our 

pages our new National Chairman 
of National Defense, Mary Barclay Erb 
(Mrs. Ray L.) of New York State. Mrs. 
Erb has been a member of our Society 
since 1933. She was Regent of the Mary 
Washington Colonial Chapter in New 
York (1941-47) and was State Corre- 
sponding Secretary 1947-50; State Chair- 
man of National Defense 1953-56 and 
served on the Speakers Bureau. She was 
also President of the Chautauqua D.A.R. 
Circle 1950-55 and is currently a member 
of the National Resolutions Committee. 

We are also pleased to announce the 
appointment of Mrs. Robert F. Kohr of 
Birmingham, Michigan as National Chair- 
man of D.A.R. Magazine Advertising. 

With Mrs. Thomas Burchett of Ken- 
tucky as National Chairman of Press Re- 
lations, we will work together as one unit 
to make a Magazine as interesting, as 
instructive and as appealing to our mem- 
bership as our combined talents will make 
possible. We feel that each of our com- 
mittees are related so far as magazine 
content is concerned. 

Our subscription list as of June 1 was 
32,929. There were 369 new subscriptions 
in May but 227 did not renew. This is 
a problem that gives us concern because 
if our subscribers would renew immedi- 
ately upon receipt of the card from our 
office, gains in subscriptions would be 
phenominal. Is your subscription about 
to expire? Send your check now, payable ° 
to the Treasurer General. And ask your 
chapter friends whose subscri tions have 
lapsed todo the same. 


In 1939 when Mrs. Marcia R. Binford 
of Maine was National Chairman of the 
Magazine, she said, in appealing for sub- 
scriptions: 

“The Chapter Chairman can’t do it 
alone. It comes back to the vital point of 
the Society—the individual member. If 
she takes the magazine seriously and does 
her part, we are sure of success.” 

We reiterate Mrs. Binford’s words for 
without the interest and enthusiasm of 
chapter members, our best efforts will not 
avail. We have faith in the talents of our 
members. We should like to draw upon 
those talents for the pages of this 
magazine. 

There are three basic tests by which to 
evaluate articles. 

1) is it of value to all of our members? 

2) is it in keeping with the high stand- 

ards of our Magazine? 

3) is it a suitable length? 

Many articles that you send us and 
which we would like to publish are too 
long. Each solid printed page contains 
about 650 words. Articles should not be 
longer than five or six pages. Be sure 
also, if it is of a historical nature, that 
your facts and your dates are correct. We 
can use very little poetry and a few lines 
as a better chance of being published 
than a whole typewritten page. 

Our chapter activities begin in late 
September or October. It is not too soon 
to be thinking about our plans. Our State 
chairmen will hear from Mrs. Kohr and 
from me very soon. 


Gertrude A. MacPeek 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
for D.A.R. Members 

Daughters of the American Revolution Magazin 
$2.00 per year 
es e _ See your chapter chairman or write to 
Magazine Office, N.S.D.A.R. 
1776 D Street, N.W., 
(An appropriate greeting card will be sent to the recipient) 


Washington, D.C. 
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HAWAII 


HE Hawaii State annual _ conference, 

N.S.D.A.R., brought together the two Island 
Chapters, William and Mary Alexander on Maui, 
and Oloha on Oahu, at the home of the Vice 
Regent, Mrs. B. Howell Bond, on February 25, 
1956, at 9.30 a.m. 

Mrs. Karl Heyer, State Regent, opened the 
conference, followed by the reading of the D.A.R. 
Creed by the Chaplain, Miss Josephine Harris. 
She then led the members in the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag and in singing the Star 
Spangled Banner. 

The following mainland members visiting in 
the Islands were introduced: Mrs. Howard Sugg 
from Washington, D. C., who was a page at Con- 
tinental Congress for the past four years, Mrs. 
George Verhagen from Seattle, and Mrs. Ethel 
Beacham from St. Petersburg, Florida, now an 
associate member of Aloha Chapter. 

New officers elected were: State Regent, Mrs. 
Don H. Hayselden; Treasurer, Miss Alta Mae 
Goffin; Chaplain, Miss Josephine Harris; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ralph William Garlick; Historian, 
Mrs. W. L. McCleery. Mrs. Arthur Keller in- 
stalled the new officers. 

Salle Memorial service was conducted. by the 


State Activities 


Chaplain for three members: Mrs, Buzzard, Mrs. 
Noble and Miss Garvis. 

The meeting was followed by a luncheon at the 
Oahu Country Club. 

The speaker was the Executive Secretary John 
A. Hamilton, for the Islands’ anti-Communist 
organization, Jmua, or Hawaii Residents’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., whose subject was “Imua’s Role in 
National Defense.” IJmua is an Hawaiian word 
meaning Foreword. To quote Mr. Hamilton: 
—our organization in Hawaii is the only one of 
its kind, non-governmental, devoting full time, 
with a paid staff, on the Communist problem in 
America . . . since our establishment in 1949 as 
an educational organization, underwritten by busi- 
ness firms and individuals by voluntary contribu- 
tions, our purposes are to combat Communism 
and all un-American subversive activities; to live 
and work together in racial harmony; and to 
demonstrate the American Way of Life. For sev- 
eral years there has been a daily radio broadcast 
. . - Now also in Filipino . . . programs in Japan- 
ese as money permits . . . monthly bulletins . . 
leaflets and pamphlets in three languages are 
planned for wide distributions with our last hope 
being that the need for Jmua shall have passed 
and the problem settled through the defeat of 
Communism resulting in “peace again in our 
time,” Peace with Freedom. 

Florence A. (Mrs. Ralph Wm.) Garlick 
State Secretary 


USDA Photo 


Presentation of American Flag to the Boy Scouts of America through Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson by the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Left to Right: Mrs. Frederic Alquin Groves, President General, N.S.D.A.R., Ezra Taft 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, and Roger Wirin, Boy Scout, Arlington, Virginia. = 
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Thirteen Colonies (Washington, D. C.), pre- 
sented the D.A.R. Award of Merit to Judge 
Richmond B. Keech, United States District Court, 
on March 14, 1956. 


The award was presented by Mrs. Donald R. 
Gill, Regent. Mrs. James M. Haswell, Chairman 
of the D. C. National Defense Committee, gave a 
talk on the meaning of the award, and Miss Joan 
Morris, vocalist, entertained with patriotic songs. 

The Chapter also presented a United States 
flag to Boy Scout Troop No. 24, Northminster 
Presbyterian Church on February 3, 1956. 

The presentation was made by Mrs. Donald R. 
Gill, Regent of the Chapter, and Mrs. Patricia 
M. Herbert, State Vice Chairman of the Correct 
Use of the Flag Committee. 

Mrs, S. J. Thomas 
Press Relations Chairman 


Fayetteville Chapter (Fayetteville, N. Y.), is 
proud to have sponsored the winner of the Girl 
Homemaker’s dress contest in New York State, 
Miss Ruth Grant from Minoa High School. For 
over thirty years this Chapter has sponsored girl 
homemakers in area schools. The first and sec- 
ond winners in Fayetteville, Minoa, Jamesville 
and Manlius in both Senior and Junior High 
divisions are given silver and bronze pins respec- 
tively. This year, in addition, all girls in the 
senior group of Minoa High School received 
honorable mention certificates. 

Miss Grant, her mother and Mrs. Herbert Cor- 
nett, Homemaking Director at Minoa High 
School, were honored at the annual Chapter 
Guest Day when Miss Grant received the Chap- 
ter prize money in addition to that sent by the 
State Chairman, Mrs. Frank Weiting. 

Our D.A.R. Good Citizen, Anna Mason, Fay- 
etteville; Beverly Carney, Minoa; Nancy Day, 
East Syracuse; and Trilby Aldrich, Tully were 
invited to Guest Day. 

Annual history prizes are given in Fayetteville 
High School and we are continuing our scholar- 
ship at Crossnore. We will sponsor the State 
scholarship of Lewis Mofsie, an American Indian 
student, at Buffalo State Teachers’ College dur- 
ing his junior and senior years. 

Girl Scouts of Troop 197 have been given an 
American Flag and a scout flag and are wearing 
Indian pins presented by Mrs. Benjamin Tracy, 
State Chairman of Indians. 

Our Constitution Week observance in Manlius 
High School led to arranging a display for the 
Central New York Teachers’ Conference in Syra- 
cuse which high-lighted many phases of D.A.R. 
activities. 

A card party and bake sale which netted one 
hundred dollars won for our Chapter the state 
prize for the largest financial contribution per 
capita for Bacone College and St. Mary’s High 
School. An Indian luncheon featuring Indian arts 
and music and Mr. Louis Bruce, Jr., as 
speaker brought eighty-six dollars for Arrow, Inc. 
Mrs. Dean — Press Rel. Chm. 
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Fort Stanwix (Rome, N. Y.), celebrated its 
60th anniversary on January 19 paying special 
tribute to charter members, Mrs. James E. Bar- 
nard, National Number 11,196, Mrs. Frederick 
Relyea, National Number 12,157 and Mrs. E. K. 
Leonard, National Number 12,194. Being unable 
to attend the observance each of the charter 
members was subsequently presented a fifty-year 
pin at her home by the Chapter Regent, Mrs. 
Harold C. Hurlbut. 


Fort Stanwix Chapter celebration: from left, Mrs. Lyle 

J. Howland, State Cor y, National Vice 

of Approved Schools and Past Chapter Regent; 

Mrs. Harold C. Hurlbut, Chapter Regent; Mrs. Harold E. 

Erb, State Regent; Mrs. George Duffy, Honorary State 
Regent and Past Vice President General. 


The Chapter was privileged to have as guest 
and speaker, Mrs. Harold E. Erb, State Regent. 
Speaking on “The Role of the Patriot Today” 
she stated that the role was as clear today as in 
1776—to protect the independence of the United 
States—to keep it solvent—to maintain peace 
with honor—to safeguard the Constitutional 
Rights of the States and the people and the 
added duty in this century to destroy the Com- 
munist Conspiracy within our borders. She 
stressed that the patriot needs to remember that 
no matter how much our world changes, or 
appears to dwindle in size—some things must 
never change, or be compromised—our standards 
and our basic principles. “The moral law upon 
which our republic was built remains as true 
today as do the ten commandments. Guard 
against anyone substituting these truths for you 
with ‘seeds of treason,’ wrapped in sweet sound- 
ing double talk.” Mrs. Erb concluded her talk 
with these words of Benjamin Franklin: “They 
that give up Liberty to obtain a little temporary 
safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 


Following the meeting Tea was served. Mrs. 
W. B. Reid, Chapter Regent from 1925-1931, cut 
the cake and Mrs. Waldo W. Prince, Mrs. Carl 
H. Simen, Mrs. Lyle J. Howland, Mrs. William 
M. Arthur and Mrs. Alva H. Pearsall, Past Re- 
gents, poured. 

Many State Officers, Past National Officers, 
National Vice Chairmen, State Chairmen and 
area Regents attended. Mrs. Ralph G. Waring, 
State Treasurer, of General Asa Danforth Chap- 
ter, Syracuse, sang several solos. 
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The meeting was held at the Elks Club, a 
“stone’s throw” from the site of old Fort Stan- 
wix where the Stars and Stripes were first un- 
furled in battle in the face of an enemy. Rome 
is also a short distance from Oriskany where 
General Herkimer fought his decisive battle in 
the Revolution. 

During its early history Fort Stanwix Chapter 
numbered among its members a Real Daughter, 
Mrs. Polly Hubbard Vincent. She was the daugh- 
ter of Thomas Hubbard, soldier in the Revolu- 
tion. She became a member February 10, 1896 
and died on January 20th, 1899 at the age of 99. 

For sixty years Chapter members have devoted 
themselves to the preservation of America as a 
Constitutional Republic and it was to this end 
that they rededicated themselves. 

Mrs. Lyle J. Howland, First Vice Regent 


Philip Schuyler (Troy, N. Y.). On Febru- 
ary 20, 1956, Philip Schuyler Chapter marked 
the observance of American History Month with 
a Martha Washington Tea and play entitled, “In 
Martha’s Sitting Room.” 

The setting of the play was Mistress Washing- 
ton’s parlor at Valley Forge during the dark days 
of 1777-78 where the wives of the officers gathered 
for companionship and encouragement. The play 
set forth the idea for the founding of the Society 
later known as the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Martha Washington was beautifully 
portrayed by Miss Leah Oathout; Lady Stirling 
by Mrs. William Trotter; Lucy Knox by Mrs. 
John H. Mabin; and Catherine Green by Mrs. 
Charles L. Coleman. The Regent, Mrs. William 
H. Fulkerson, dressed in colonial costume, and 
the Vice Regent, Mrs. Joseph T. Mitchell, cos- 
tumed as George Washington, greeted the guests. 
Mrs. I. H. Fortanier, III, Program Chairman, 
directed the play. 


“In Martha's Sitting Room’ with Mrs. William Trotter 
as Lady Stirling seated besides Mrs. Joseph T. Mitchell 
as George Washington; Miss Leah Oathout as Martha 
Washington; Mrs. John H. Mabin as Lucy Knox; Mrs. 
William H. Fulkerson as a guest; and Mrs, Charles L. 
Coleman as Catherine Green. 


Mrs. Frank C. Wieting, Director of New York 
State District #3, was the special guest of the 
Chapter. Each Chapter member was urged to 
invite a guest whom she thought might be inter- 
ested in joining the Society. 

A very colorful afternoon program was achieved 
and proved outstanding in attracting much local 


attention, 
Mrs. William H. Fulkerson 
Chapter Regent 
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Warren & Prescott (Boston, Mass.), cele- 
brated their 64th birthday on Monday, Dec. 19, 
1955, at the home of Miss Margaret Fish. Guests 
included Mrs. James M. Hepburn, State Regent, 
and Mrs. Ross H. Currier, State Chairman of 
D.A.R. Magazine Advertising. 


Reading left to right are: Front Row—Mrs. Albert B. Joy 
Vice-Regent; Mrs. James M. Hepburn, State Regent; Mrs 
J. Clifford Ross, Regent; and Miss Margaret A. Fish. Back 
Row—Mrs. Robert C. Bray, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. 
Ernest T. Hayward, Treasurer; and Mrs. Ross H. Currier, 
State Chairman, D.A.R. Magazine Advertising. 


Mrs. J. Clifford Ross, Chapter Regent, quoted 
from the History of the Warren & Prescott Chap- 
ter, “On Dec. 19, 1891, Miss Rebecca Warren 
Brown invited to her home at 140 Beacon St., 
seventeen ladies and there was formed the Mas- 
sachusetts Branch of the National Society and 
also the first Boston Chapter. 

“On Feb. 22, 1892 Miss Brown, our founder, 
represented Mass., at the First Continental Con- 
gress in Washington, D. C. 

“On Dec. 8, 1936, our chapter celebrated its 
45th anniversary. The elaborate cake, ablaze with 
forty-five candles and decorated with the dates 
1891-1936, was cut by the first Regent.” 

A small silk flag was presented to the Chapter 
by Mrs. Danforth Lovell. This was carried at 
the meetings by her grandmother, one of the 
early members. 

A chair for the Mass. State box in Constitution 
Hall was given by the Chapter and another for 
the Stage was presented by Miss Eleanor Jones, 
in memory of her mother, also an early member. 

At the delightful tea which followed, a cake 
decorated in red, white and blue with the dates 
1891-1955, was cut by Mrs. Hepburn, our State 
Regent. 

Frances (Mrs. A. B.) Joy, Vice Regent 


Catherine Schuyler (Allegany County, N. Y.). 
An Award of Merit was presented to Mr. George 
H. Enos of Cuba, New York, in recognition of 
the many years of loyal service to his country and 
community. The honor was bestowed on Mr. Enos 
by Catherine Schuyler Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution at a tea held Satur- 
day, February 11, in the David A. Howe Library, 
Wellsville, New York. 

Mrs. Wayne Stout, Regent, presided at the 
meeting. Miss Claris White, State Chairman for 
the Correct Use of the Flag, led in the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag. The Invocation was given 
by Mrs. Walter Lilly, Chapter Chaplain. Mrs. 
Harry McNinch, Vice Regent, Mrs. Paul Davie, 
Past Regent, and Mrs. Albert Howe acted as 
hostesses for the tea, 
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The Award of Merit was made by Mrs. Otto 
Walchli, Chapter Chairman of National Defense. 
Mr. Enos served with the American Expeditionary 
Forces overseas during World War I and has held 
offices in the American Legion in the County, 
8th District, and was Vice-Commander for the 
State of New York. During World War II he 
served on the Selective Service Board for six 
and one-half years, has been Assistant Chief Ob- 
server for the Civil Defense Program and is still 
doing observation duty. Active in Red Cross 
work, he has served as Chairman of Fund Drives, 
Disaster Chairman, and Chairman of the Allegany 
County Chapter of the American Red Cross. He 
is at present a member of the Executive Board. 
Working for many years in the interest of Scout- 
ing, he is at present Vice Chairman of Genesee 
District, Seneca Council. Mr. Enos was Clerk of 
the Board of Education for twelve years, and 
President of the P.T.A. for 2 years. He is an 
active worker in the First Baptist Church, has 
served on many committees for the Chamber of 
Commerce, and has been a member of the Cuba 
Fire Department for 35 years. Mr. Enos has 
worked wholeheartedly on all projects for com- 
munity betterment. 

During the afternoon the Misses Cynthia 
Brooks of Scio and Janet Bailey of Fillmore 
were presented Good Citizenship Medals. Both 
were selected by their classmates as outstanding 
cititzens of the Senior Classes of their respective 
schools. These Awards were made by Mrs. George 
Smith, Chapter Chairman of Good Citizenship. 
Mrs, Paul E. Drake, Secretary 


Mr. George H. Enos accepts the Award of Merit from 
Mrs. Otto Walchli and Mrs. Wayne Stout of the Catherine 
Schuyler Chapter. 


Keewaydin Chapter (Minneapolis, Minn.). As 
highlight of its semi-centennial this year, the 
Chapter presented a pageant, “So Passed the 
Years,” by Mrs. Helen Byerly. Juniors partici- 
pated appearing in authentic costumes of the first 
decade of the century. The author acted as chair- 
man of the Anniversary Committee with Misses 
Louise Burwell, Jennie Hiscock, Helen Blaisdell, 
Ruth Hill and Gladys Jacobsen, Regent. 

Of the original twelve charter members, eleven 
are living, six were present at the celebration. 
The Chapter presented five D.A.R. gold pins to 
fifty-year members and announced a suitable 


‘marker be erected in honor of Louise Burwell, 


Honorary State Regent, at the arboretum now in 
prospect for the State D.A.R. famous Sibley 
House grounds. 
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Keewaydin has identified itself regularly with —_ 
a host of national and local projects including — 

restoration of the wenety in the old Sibley man 
sion, home of the first governor of Minnesota 
patriotic mural for a new high school, bronze 
marker in memory of the famous Pond brothers _ 
who came early to Minnesota as missionaries to | 
the Indians and presentation of over thirty much 
appreciated hand-knit afghans to the Veterans 
Hospital. Of the eighty-four members on the 
Chapter roster, several are definitely in voluntee 
service such as the Tuberculosis Center, Kenny 
Institute for Crippled Children, Society for the 
Blind, Good Citizen Committee, Public Library 
Board and Red Cross. 


Members cite with pride the genealogical work | 
of Mrs. Edith Hyde, National Defense by Mrs. — 
Ella Webster and Conservation by Mrs. Frances 


Dorer. 
Helen E. Blaisdell, Past Regent 


Major Joseph Bloomfield (Bloomfield, N.J.), 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary on March 5, _ 
1956, at a meeting with its Evening Group at the 
Parish House of Old Presbyterian Church. Mrs. 
Fay Keyler, Regent, and Miss Elsa Pilger, Chair- 
man of the Evening Group, presided. The Regent 
stated the Society’s objectives which were fol- 
lowed by the devotionals, the Flag salute, Ameri- 
can’s Creed and the National anthem. 
The guests, including many husbands, were 
welcomed by the Regent, Mrs. L. Novak, State 
Vice Regent, and many Regents were presented. 
The history of the Chapter, written by Mrs. 
Paul Snowman, Historian, was read by Miss May- 
belle Holmes of the Evening Group. The Chapter 
consisting of fifteen members, was organized b 
Mrs. J. Bentley Cueman and now has a member- 
ship of one hundred fourteen. The Evening sane 


was formed in 1938. The Chapter was named 
after Major Joseph Bloomfield, a Revolutionary | 
soldier and Governor of the State. A a. 
honoring Major Bloomfield was placed on the 
Green; this common was a parade ground. Many — 
Revolutionary soldiers’ graves were marked, many — 
genealogical records contributed, American His- 
tory awards given, special Americanization work _ 
done, and outstanding work for all nage 
projects. 

Mrs. Dana Farrar, charter member, now Ata 
tional Defense Chairman, was a State and Na : 
tional Chairman of Ellis Island. » 

Mrs. William C. Moodie, Treasurer, announced = __ 
members who have been in the Chapter for — 
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Major Joseph Bloomfield celebrates 40th Anniversary: 
Miss Elsa Pilger, Chairman of Evening Group and Mrs. 
Fay Keyler, Regent. 


twenty-five years and corsages were presented to 
those present. 

A plaque signed by members and guests was 
delivered to the organizing Regent, Mrs. J. Bent- 
ley Cueman, who was absent because of illness. 

Mrs. H. C. Dennison presented Mr. Arthur 
Budney, baritone from the Metropolitan Opera. 
Mrs. Joan Ambler then concluded the program 
by having Mrs. Raymond Dorland recite poems 
from her book “Roaming the Wind.” 

A birthday cake with lighted candles was cut 
by the Regent and Miss Pilger. 

Mrs, Fay Keller, Regent 


General William Shepard (Westfield, Mass.) . 
Our Chapter was asked by the Rotary Club to 
take part in their International Festival. This 
entertainment was presented for two evenings on 
the stage of Westfield High School to raise money 
for their Christmas charity work. 


There were various racial groups that gave 
skits showing interesting events or dances of their 
homelands. The Chapter decided to show pioneer 
women cooking, sewing, spinning and packing 
clothing and blankets to be sent to the Revolu- 
tionary soldiers. The scene (above) was laid in 
a colonial kitchen with authentic antiques as 
properties and costumes which had been handed 
down from the members’ ancestors. Mrs. George 
Wheeler wrote the skit and Mrs. William Dell 
was narrator. 

Later when the Chapter entertained the State 
Officers, the playlet was repeated in the Second 
Church Conference House as the afternoon’s en- 
tertainment. 


« 


Mrs. C. F. Ely, Regent 
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Carantouan Chapter (Waverly, N. Y.), on 
Sept. 17, 1955, honored its Founders and cele- 
brated Constitution Day with Mrs. Ray L. Erb, 
New York State Chairman of National Defense, 
the guest speaker. She alerted the assemblage to 
be vigilant to what is being taught in the public 
schools, citing the need of teaching the Constitu- 
tion and ideals of the United States. 

In the Waverly High School senior class, the 
Chapter presents an American History Medal, 
sponsors a Pilgrimage Girl, awards Girl Home- 
maker pins and gives a cash prize in Homemaking. 

In 1921 our Chapter was organized by Mrs, 
Frank Wells (Florence Floyd) Merriam. She 
spent her entire life in Waverly, New York, a 
village located on the New York-Penna. border. 
From 1900 to 1921 she was an active member of 
Tioga Point Chapter in Athens, Pennsylvania, 
and for six years she served as Regent. During 
this time she organized the work of the Navy 
League in the Chapter. The members knitted 
hundreds of articles and supplied other valuable 
items so every boy who went from this area was 
well equipped. She also took a leading part in 
the work of the Canteen. 


While a member of Tioga Point Chapter, she 
realized that the State Line interfered with 
D.A.R. progress so hence her interest in forming 
our Chapter. Fifty-seven of the New York State 
women transferred with her and she served as 
Regent for four years. 

Mrs. Merriam was active in many civic and 
charitable organizations. An authority on local 
history, she was in her younger days a popular 
public speaker. She was also an organizing mem- 
ber of the New York State Officers’ Club of 
D.A.R. and its poet from the beginning until 
her death, November 23, 1955, two weeks after 
celebrating her ninetieth birthday. 

Mrs. Ray Herrington, Secretary 


Alexander Doniphan Chapter (Liberty, 
Mo.). An outstanding program during the year 
was on Constitution Day, opened to the guests 
and civic leaders and held in Hughes Memorial 
Library. The Reverend J. Edgar McDonald told 
the history of this great document and how its 
policies stem from the Magna Charta for per- 
sonal freedoms and rights. Early American music 
augmented this program. 

Washington’s birthday was appropriately cele- 
brated with a one-act play, “In Martha’s Sitting 
Room”, with four members cast as characters 
and gowned in costumes of the day. 
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‘Characters in play from left to right are: Mrs. Harry 


Boggess, Sr., Mrs. Edward McDonald, Mrs. Norman S. 


McDonald, Jr., and Mrs. Ralph Merritt. 


Visits to historical shrines included Fort Osage, 
under process of restoration on the original Mis- 
souri River site and Arrow Rock Tavern, restored 
by the Missouri D.A.R. This was another Mis- 
souri River site and steamboat landing in the 
days when the river was termed “The Gateway 
to the West.” 

The Chapter was also host to the West Central 
District Conference with Mrs. J. D. Gray, Regent, 
the official host. 

The Junior Committee under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. S. R. Biggerstaff has carried on in 
monthly meetings with inspiring programs. They 
participated in the Constitution Day Tea and 
Christmas program tea at joint meetings with the 
Chapter. 

A Good Citizenship pin was awarded Miss 
Martha LaFranz and prizes awarded three high 
school seniors in American History. Contribu- 
tions were made to D.A.R. Schools and other 
projects. 

The programs, ably arranged and presented by 
the Vice Regent, Mrs. E. G. Ege, covered the 
fields of education, conservation, religion, pa- 
triotism and history. 

Mrs. Mary B. Aker, Press‘Rel. Chm. 


DeSoto Chapter (Tampa, Fla.). This year 


our Chapter received the Silver Honor Award of 
which we are quite proud. 


Our friend and member, Mrs. Huber, also our 
D.A.R. Magazine Chairman, was presented with 
an award for having four daughters, all members 
of the D.A.R. in the state of Florida. In the pic- 


‘ture with Mrs. Huber (center) are: her daugh- 


ters: Mrs. F. W. Wragg, Mrs. M. J. Carleto, 
Mrs. E. M. Milans and Mrs. W. J. Rodriguez. 
Mrs. David Sherrill, Regent 
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Milly Barrett (Los Angeles, Calif.), on Janu- e 


ary 29th of this year, a bronze historical plaque 


was placed on Plummer House, known as the | 


oldest house in Hollywood, Calif., by Milly Bar- 


rett Chapter. 
Plummer House was the home of Eugene © 
Raphael Plummer, his mother and brother and 


was built in the early 1870’s. This old house was - Rosse 


the scene of much early California history and — 
is in Plummer Park, a La Angeles County rec- 
reation center. 
carried on here. 


Many community projects are . 


The idea of placing a marker on this old home- _ 


stead was conceived by the Americanism chair- __ 


man of our Chapter, Mrs. Geneva Flagg Ahnert, 


a native Californian. The Regent, Mrs. Harriette 

Ross, and Program Chairman, Miss Anne 
decided to combine the unveiling and 
presentation of the plaque with the Chapter’s 


Scott, 


Customary Reciprocity Tea. Guests included | 


California State officers of the D.A.R., State, City : ee 


and County officials as well as other groups aa. 
interested in Plummer Park, and also Mr. John — "ad 


Plummer, a nephew of Eugene Plummer. oa 


In the picture from left to right are: Mrs. Ruth Apperson ~ 


gent; and Mr, John Plummer, nephew of Eugene Plummer. 


Rous, State Regent; Mrs. Harriette M. Ross, Chapter Re- . 


The program began with a greeting by Mr. A. 
Lorenz, president of Friends of a 
Park, with Spanish War Veterans of Camp No. © 
83 advancing the colors followed by the Pledge © 
of Allegiance. Mrs. Ross unveiled the plaque — 
and presented it to the Los Angeles County De- 
partment of Parks and Recreation. It was ac- 


cepted for the County by Mr. Edward Stickney _ 


for the County Supervisory. 
Mrs. Ruth Apperson Rous, State Regent, dedi- 
cated the marker and pronounced the benediction. — 
Mr. Glenn Price, Curator of California History, 
State Department of Beaches and Parks, told of 
the interest shown in the preservation of historic 


landmarks and praised the D.A.R. for their many a m, 


accomplishments in this respect. 

A very fine program of Spanish dancing was | 
then presented. Tea was served and compliments _ 
and exclamations of praise were heard on all 


sides. 
Miss Jessie G. Lane, Press Chm. 


John McKnitt Alexander (Houston, Tex.). 


Judy Baker, a member of the Senior Class of the — 
Queen City High School, was the State winner of 


the annual D.A.R. Good Citizens contest in Texas. 4 te 


Her interests are many and varied. She is treas- 
urer of the Senior Class, vice president of her — 
Future Homhemakers of America, editor-in-chief of 


the school annual and valedictorian of her class, — ae 
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Last fall she was chosen Football Queen. Her 
musical talents are promising and are used both 
for her school and community as a pianist for 
the choral club and as assistant organist of her 
church. 


Judy Baker, Texas’ State winner of the D.A.R. Good 
Citizens Contest, receives her pin from Mrs. Grady Kirby, 
State Chairman. 


Miss Baker was the guest of the 57th Annual 
State Conference of the Texas Society in Tyler 
on March 12th and 13th. The presentation to 
her of a D.A.R. Good Citizens Pin and a $100 
U.S. Government Bond was made by Mrs. Grady 
Kirby, State Chairman, D.A.R. Good Citizens 
Committee. 

Mrs. Edgar Q. Smith, Press Chairman 


William Penn (Glenside, Pa.), since organiz- 
ing on October 14, 1954, has increased its mem- 
bership from twenty-three to forty-four. Our 
Chapter is proud of its Organizing Regent, Mrs. 
Samuel Mack Wilson, for her splendid accom- 
plishments. Under her direction, we made the 
Honor Roll this year. 

To commemorate our first anniversary, members 
of the Chapter planned and staged an Early 
American Musical. Mrs. Ira Ruth, American 
Music Chairman, narrated the musical history of 
the times. Mrs. Herbert Patterson, then Penn- 
sylvania State Regent, now Recording Secretary 
General, was guest speaker on National Defense 
at a covered dish supper in December. In Jan. 
Mrs. Evelyn G. Hensel, local State Representative, 
gave a most informative talk on State Legislature. 
At our Feb. meeting, David Taylor, well-known 
Historical Novelist, spoke about the Unwritten 
History of the American Revolution. In March 
Raymond L. Sutcliffe of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society told about the Treasures of the 
Society. In May the Juniors participated in the 
Pennsylvania Junior Membership Card Party, 
Fashion Show and Bazaar held at the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia for the benefit 
of the Log Library at the Kate Duncan Smith 
D.A.R. School. 

The season was closed with a dinner at Old 
York Road Country Club. The topic, “What the 
Daughters Do” was presented by Mrs. Thomas 
Henry Lee, Honorary State Regent of Pennsyl- 
vania and past Recording Secretary General. Mrs. 
Willard M. Rice, past Eastern Director of Penn- 
sylvania, conducted the installation of new Chap- 
ter Officers: Mrs. Stanley L. Mogel, Regent; 
Mrs. R. E. Lightcap, Vice Regent; Mrs. 


Russel 
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F, Tripp, Chaplain; Mrs. Thomas L. Stafford, Jr., 
Recording Secretary; Mrs. H. Lloyd Thomas, 
Corresponding Secretary; Miss Betty Warner, 
Treasurer; Mrs. Iber Courson, Registrar; Mrs. 
James Brigham, Historian; and Mrs. George W. 
Ridge, Librarian. 

A gavel which was made from Circassian wal- 
nut that had been reclaimed from the refuse of 
the interior finish of the Reina Mercedes Cruiser 
captured in the Spanish-American War was pre- 
sented to the Chapter by Marshall E. Locke 
through his daughter, Mrs. John M. Palmer. The 
ship is still being used by our Navy and is now 
a station ship for the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, Md. Other gifts included a 
Minute Book by Mrs. James Brigham and Miss 
Elizabeth Dill; a Treasurer’s Book by Mrs. Robert 
Baumann; Historian’s Book by Mrs. Kenneth 
Crooks; History of D.A.R. in the State of Penn- 
sylvania by Mrs. Herbert Patterson; Charter by 
Mrs. Willard M. Rice; American and D.A.R. 
Flags by Mrs. Henry Rhodes and a Regent pin 
by Mrs, Samuel Mack Wilson. 

Mrs, Stanley L. Mogel, Press Rel. Chm. 


General Levi Casey (Dallas, Tex.). Saturday, 
February 18, 1956, fifty-eight members and guests 
assembled for the General Levi Casey Ancestral 
Luncheon. When the Regent, Mrs. D. G. Haz- 
zard, named the thirteen original Colonies, each 
member stood and designated her ancestor and 
from which colony he came. 

The guest speaker, Mrs. F. B. Ingram of 
Dallas, was from the National Defense Speakers’ 
Bureau, a Past Vice President General and Hon- 
orary State Regent of Texas. Her subject was 
“American Heritage.” 

Beautiful patriotic decorations were used 


throughout the banquet hall. 


Ancestral Luncheon of General Levi Casey Chapter with 
(from left) Mrs. E. C. Schieffer, Vice Regent; Miss 
Dorothy Mae Davis, Press Relations Chairman; Mrs. B. C. 
Eubanks, Americanism and D.A.R. Manual for Citizenship 
Chairman, whose ancestor was Col. Samuel Washington of 


Virginia; and Mrs. . Albert Brown, Program Chairman. 

The Chapter has had a full calendar year in 
addition to being placed on the National Gold 
Honor Roll. We have presented four framed 
Constitutions with brass plates, Sept. 17-23, Con- 
stitution Week. These were given at the first 
Assembly of four City High Schools. Three D.A.R. 
Good Citizen Senior High School Girls were 
sponsored by this Chapter and Five American 
History Medals, a Texas Flag and an United 
States Flag have been given. Also five books 
were presented to our City Library. An Award 
Merit was presented to our Organizing Regent, 
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Mrs. George A. Ripley, at a banquet on Novem- 
ber 2nd. Seventy-five D.A.R. Manuals for Citi- 
zenship were given to new citizens at the Naturali- 
zation Court on March 3rd. 

The Chapter was named after the ancestor of 
our second Regent, Mrs. Dennis G. Colwell. This 
Chapter was organized February 7, 1952 with 
thirty-three members. Our roll now numbers 
eighty-three members, one-fourth of whom are 
professional Daughters. 

As a whole our Chapter was 100% in report- 
ing the work accomplished in its fourth year. 

Dorothy Mae Davis 
Press Relations Chairman 


Fresno Chapter (Fresno, Cal.), participated 
in the annual Veterans’ Day parade, November 11, 
1955, in which nearly four thousand individuals 
marched or rode. It was the largest parade in 
the history of the Armistice and Veterans’ Day 
celebrations in Fresno. 

Three cars were entered by the Chapter. Two 
Boy Scouts, Bob Roe and Jerry Sorenson, pre- 
ceded the group carrying the gold-fringed Ameri- 
can and D.A.R. Flags 


The first car, driven by Mrs. Ira J. Seitz, Re- 
gent of the Fresno Chapter, had a large wooden 
replica of the D.A.R. Insignia on top of the car 
with red, white and blue bunting over the hood. 
Riding with her were Mrs. Thomas J. Reese; 
Mrs. Leroy Ramacher, Chaplain; and Mrs. F. B. 
Clough. 

The second car was decorated with large tri- 
angular banners on the sides of the car and was 
driven by Mrs. Frank R. Madson, Recording 
Secretary. With her were Mrs. Ralph Thomas, 
Vice Regent; Mrs. E. P. Bates, Genealogical 
Records Committee Chairman; and Mrs. Samuel 
Dahlgren. 

Mrs. Thomas O. Stodgel, Chairman of the 
Junior Committee, drove the third car which was 
decorated with two large blue and white banners 
with the words “Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution” on them. Others in the car were Mrs. 
Stodel’s children, Suzie, Ann and Tommy Jr.; 
Mrs. Robert Shaver, Registrar, with her son, 
Jimmy; and Mrs. Floyd Bluhm, Correct Use of 
the Flag Committee Chairman. 
tees Mrs. Jack P. Hoover, Press Rel. Chm. 
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Monongahela Valley (Monongahela, Penna.) , 
organized in 1920, has continued this year, as in 
the past, to follow the theme of the National 
Society “Protect America’s Future Through Pa- 
triotic Education.” At a lovely Guest Tea in 
February, Mrs. Herbert Patterson, State Regent, 
was guest speaker and Mrs. Kenyon Nicholl, 
Good Citizen Chairman, presented pins to nine 
Senior High School girls. 


In the picture they are: Front Row, left to 
right—Jerry Neudorfer, Rostraver Twp; Rebecca 
Campbell, Charleroi; Janet Jessick, Centreville 
Boro; Luanne Nicholl, Ellsworth. Back Row, 
left, to right—Victoria Conicello, Bentleyville; 
Mary Jo Wehousie, California; Virginia Mussano, 
Monessen; Dianne Caprio, Monongahela; and 
Joan Kostolansky, Donora. Each girl was con- 
gratulated by Mrs. Patterson and Mrs. Nicholl 
had the honor to present the pin to her daughter, 
Luanne. 

The sixth grade History contest, held for the 
second year, has aroused great interest in Ameri- 
can History with medals and awards presented. 
Monongahela Schools had their History projects 
on display in a local store window. ALR. 
Award of Merit will be presented to an out- 
standing community leader at the Flag Day 
Luncheon. 

Our Chapter began the year with local meet- 
ings for Constitution Day. National Defense 
Committee, Miss Price Frye, Chairman, presented 
timely reports at each meeting. Mrs. Carl Gibson, 
Legislative Chairman, prepared a petition in be- 
half of the Bricker Amendment which members 
signed and sent to the Congressional Committee. 
Our Chapter supports three approved schools with 
money and many boxes of clothing. We also 
gave a partial scholarship to Bacone College. 

Mrs. Philip Dowdell, Western Director, was 
guest speaker in March. Our Junior Membership 
Committee, Mrs. Clyde Tempest, Chairman, is 
fast becoming a working unit, sending money to 
Kate Duncan Smith Library and packages for 
Junior Bazaar in Philadelphia. 

Our Chapter is proud to have received Hon- 
orable Mention on the Honor Roll. Our mem- 
bership is now one hundred fifty-six, having 
gained eighteen members in the past two years. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Taylor, Regent ae 


MEMBERSHIP CARDS 

Members have long wanted membership cards. 

They are available now for states at the office of 


the Corresponding Secretary General and are for 
sale in lots of 100 for a penny a piece, 


CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS 


1956 Continental Congress Proceedings may 
be ordered now by sending a remittance of $3.50 
to the Treasurer General, N.S.D.A.R. 
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Streny, Nicholas to Mary Green—May 16, 1788. 
- Stretch, Samuel to Elizabeth Cook—Oct. 12, 1799. 

Strike, Nicholas to Eleanor Flinn—Dec. 31, 
1793. Strike, Nicholas to Margaret Phenix— 
Dec. 31, 1796. Stringer, John to Elizabeth Dor- 
~ sey—May 7, 1799. Stringer, Richard to Pamelia 
- Spurrier—Dee. 24, 1787. Strohman, John to Mary 
_—_ 3, 1778. Stronge, Joseph to Rachel 
_ _Hale—Nov. 1, 1789. Strong, Ludwick to Mary 

Hill—Oct. 28, 1785. 

 Stryer, George to Ann Read—Mar. 3, 1791. 
- Stubbs, John to Sarah Quay—April 7, 1794. 
Stump, John to Cassandra Wilson—Oct. 17, 1779. 
- Stupny, Pierre to Catharine Susanna Duharley 
 —July 25, 1798. Sturgiss, Thomas to Marian 
Soe Thompson—Feb. 24, 1781. Suffrace, Charles to 

Elizabeth Liscom—Oct. 10, 1785. 

Sullivan, Andrew Moore to Aramenta Burn- 

ham—Mar. 24, 1798. Sullivan, Daniel to Mary 
- Henderson—June 8, 1778. Sullivan, Daniel to 
- Mary Gray—Oct. 14, 1784. Sullivan, Jeremiah to 
Ann Hoy—June 2, 1783. Sullivan, John P. to 
Harriet Lennaway—Oct. 10, 1799. Sullivan, 
- Thomas to Mary Harriman—Aug. 6, 1799. 
ee Sumblin, William to Harriot Davis—Sept. 23, 
1794. Summers, Andrew to Catharine Harp— 


- Spear—Sept. 15, 1778. Summers, John to Ann 
Workman—Feb. 11, 1795. Summers, Martin to 
Elizabeth Knoutten—April 17, 1784. Summer- 
-__pille, John to Eleanor Mallender—Mar. 18, 1783. 
<8 Sumwald, George to Mary Wort—Oct. 16, 1784. 
— Sumwalt, John to Margaret Smith—Sept. 19, 1798. 
Sutton, Isaac to Ann Grimes—Nov. 1, 1780. 
Sutton, Matthias to Anna Smith—June 5, “— 
- Sutton, Thomas to Mary Corginton—May 20 i 
1779, Sutton, Thomas to Ann Gotsil—Jan. 19, 
1785. Sutton, Thomas to Mary Shipley—Mar. 19, 


ees Swain, Jeremiah to Rebecca Herbert—July 21, 
1785. Swan, James to Sophia Wright—Mar. 6, 
1798. Swan, Matthew to Anne McCain—Sept. 7, 
1784. Swann, Joseph to Agnes Maxwell—Oct. 7, 
1790. Swann, Joshua to Nancy Helm—Dec. 26, 
1795. Swann, Leonard to Mary Parrish—Mar. 23, 
1796. Swann, Samuel to Susannah Puntenay— 
May 6, 1778. 

bs Swartz, George to Mary Kimmell—Mar. 16, 
1786. Swartz, Henry to Barbara Smith—Sept. 29, 
1783. Swartz, John to Mary Elizabeth Scholl— 
Nov. 2, 1784. Sweeney, Edward to Elizabeth 
- Blackford—Oct. 1, 1796. Sweeney, Hugh to Pris- 
 cilla Hook—July 18, 1789. Sweeting, John to 
Susannah Heiser—Mar. 28, 1793. Sweeting, John 
to Tabitha Bowen—Nov. 12, 1799. Sweeting, 
Pies cans to Catharine Wineman—Nov. 12, 1799. 


Copied and Compiled by Esther Ridgely George 
‘Chairman of Genealogical Records 1938 s 
State Regent of Maryland 1955-58 ete : 
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Swindell, Peter to Catharine Hisdale—April 6, 
1786. Swingle, George to Mary Householder— 
April 1, 1793. Switzer, John to Patty Kimble— 
Oct. 17, 1798. Swoope, Benedict Jr. to Margaret 
Keener—Dec. 13, 1777. Sylva, Francis to Kitty 
O’Bryan—Nov. 30, 1799. Sylvester, George to 
Rachel Remage—Jan. 6, 1798. 

Tagart, John to Mary Williamson—Oct. 11, 
1790. Tague, Thomas to Rebecca Henley—July 13, 
1793. Talbot, Benjamin R. to Martha Deaver— 
June 9, 1778. Talbot, James to Polly Durbin— 
Dec. 16, 1795. Talbot, John to Mary Porter 
—July 17, 1799. Talbot, Richard to Rachel Todd 
—Oct. 29, 1792. 

Talbott, Edward to Elizabeth Standeford— 
Nov. 22, 1783. Talbott, Edward to Frances 
Thwarts Cockey—Sept. 16, 1795. Talbott, Henry 
to Susannah Davis—April 9, 1794. Talbott, Jere- 
miah to Elizabeth Grover—Jan. 26, 1782. Talbott, 
John to Henrietta Philips—June 17, 1784. Tal- 
bott, John to Mary Slade—Nov. 7, 1797. Talbott, 
John to Sarah Taylor—Oct. 19, 1796. Talbott, 
Joshua to Catharine Talbott—May 29, 1798. 
Talbott, Richard to Achsa Wells—Aug. 15, 1778. 
Talbott, Richard Colegate to Drusilla Grover— 
Nov. 4, 1788. Talbott, Thomas to Elizabeth Rut- 
ledge—Jan. 14, 1795. 

Talper, Zephaniah to Anna James—Dec. 23, 
1799. Tanner, Isaac to Margaret Reese—Nov. 11, 
1784. Tanner, Pearce Lacey to Pamelia Pepper— 
Jan. 13, 1795. Tarr, Levin to Rosetta Tuplessa 
—Dec. 31, 1794. Tate, James to Elizabeth Coul- 
ter—Jan. 29, 1782. Taumble, John to Catharine 
Carnes—Oct. 6, 1778. Tawn, William to Susanna 
Cook—July 14, 1797. 

Taylor, Acquila to Sarah Holland—Feb. 4, 1789. 
Taylor, Edward to Ann Brown—Jan. 20, 1792. 
Taylor, Francis to Ann Fox Lindsay—Oct. 4, 
1797. Taylor, George to Ann Osborn—Dec. 27, 
1787. Taylor, George to Martha Gouldsmith— 
Nov. 19, 1792. Tayler, Henry to Margaret Wilson 
—May 24, 1794. Taylor, Hezekiah to Mary 
Brown—Oct. 17, 1799. Taylor, Hugh to Eliza- 
beth Currey—Sept. 12, 1786. Taylor, Hynmers 
Henry to Ann Renneham—April 29, 1786. 

Taylor, Jacob to Sarah Thompson—Mar. 19, 
1799. Taylor, James to Mary Jones—June 15, 
1784. Taylor, James to Lizabeth Lucas—Jan. 22, 
1785. Taylor, James to Margaret Murray—Oct. 
13, 1792. Taylor, James to Jemima Coward— 
Nov. 4, 1796. Taylor, James to Elizabeth Reams 
—Nov. 18, 1797. 

Taylor, John to Sarah Dean—Oct. 5, 1784. 
Taylor, John to Elinor Hooper—Oct. 10, 1790. 
Taylor, John to Mary Stansbury—May 2, 1793. 
Taylor, John to Elizabeth Catlin—Oct. 8, 1799. 
Taylor, Joseph to Hester Dunkin—Sept. 22, 1789. 
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to Maria Adelaide Munnings—Mar. 


Taylor, Joseph to Nancy Campbell—Feb. 18, 
1792. 


Taylor, Levin to Ruth Hoopen—March 22, 1785. 
Taylor, Matthew to Mary Smith—Oct. 20, 1790. 
Taylor, Matthew to Mary Fopham—Nov. 26, 1798. 
Taylor, Richard to Eleanor Spicer—Jan. 8, 1785. 
Taylor, Robert to Frances Etting—Mar. 8, 1793. 
Taylor, Thomas to Elizabeth Evans—Nov. 2, 1778. 
Taylor, Thomas to Barbara Hook—May 21, 1795. 
Taylor, Thomas to Ruth Stansbury—Jan. 31, 1799. 

Taylor, William to Mary Connough—Mar. 19, 
1778. Taylor, William to Hannah Judah—Jan. 9, 
1783. Taylor, William to Keziah Cooper—Jan. 28, 
1786. Taylor, William to Barbara Limes—July 19, 
1790. Taylor, William to Mary Thomas—July 27, 
1797. 

Tchudy, Winbert to Action Hissey—May 22, 
1799. Tea, Michael to Mary Robert—Sept. 3, 1799. 
Teague, Laban to Elizabeth Kilbourn—June 15, 
1796. Tear, Daniel to Charlotte McCoy— 
April 15, 1797. Tear, Ignatius to Ann Hudless— 
Nov. 11, 1778. Teer, Owen to Patty Greenfield 
—Oct. 17, 1790. Teice, Jacob to Magdalina 
Swingle—Oct. 23, 1784. 

Tener, Jacob to Catharine Perton—Sept. 19, 
1797. Tennis, Jacob to Sarah Williams—Sept. 26, 
1797. Teret, Valentine to Elizabeth Erea—Nov. 1, 
1791. Tesh, Peter to Polly Bankards—Sept. 2, 
1797. Tevis, Daniel to Elizabeth Woolery— 
Jan. 26, 1792. Tevis, Thomas to Elizabeth Mackle- 
fresh—Oct. 7, 1790. Tevis, Thomas to Mary 
Macklefresh—Sept. 19, 1792. 

Thatcher, Henry to Catherine Warrell—Feb. 3, 
1785. Thom, William to Sarah Sater—Oct. 10, 
1799, 

Thomas, Benjamin to Margaret Riston—April 
17, 1790. Thomas, Daniel to Sarah Norris— 
Dec. 5, 1783. Thomas, Edward to Mary Bishop 
—April 1, 1796. Thomas, Evan to Ruth Arnold— 
Feb, 26, 1781. Thomas, James to Margaret Crowe 
—April 6, 1778. Thomas, John to Marthen Hen- 
derson—June 18, 1778. Thomas, John to Biddy 
Smith—Aug. 22, 1782. Thomas, John to Nancy 
Sponsby—Sept. 5, 1799. Thomas, Philip to Cath- 
erine Myers—June 23, 1783. Thomas, Robert to 
Eve Reese—Aug. 27, 1799. Thomas, William to 
Sarah Poole—Mar. 11, 1779. Thomas, William 
to Margaret Baxter—Oct. 15, 1783. Thomas, Wil- 
liam to Janet Ann Faure—Jan. 29, 1794. Thomas, 
William to Catharine Bradshaw—Feb. 15, 1798. 
Thomas, William to Martha Patrick—Nov. 14, 
1799. 


Thompson, Alexander to Jane Poe—Jan. 24, 
1786. Thompson, Alexander to Margaret Arnest 
—Nov. 24, 1798. Thompson, Amos to Elizabeth 
Hayes—July 12, 1793. Thompson, Amos to Nancy 
Deagan—Oct. 10, 1799. Thompson, Aquila to 
Elizabeth Wellingsford—Feb. 23, 1778. 

Thompson, David to Sarah Eggleston—Dec. 25, 
1794. Thompson, Edward to Mary Fitzgerald— 
Nov. 19, 1778. Thompson, Edward to Mary Dunn 
—Oct. 19, 1793. Thompson, Hugh to Jane Black 
—Sept. 5, 1786. Thompson, Ingree to Mary 
Smith—Nov. 7, 1789. Thompson, James to Jo- 
hannah Hickey—April 18, 1782. Thompson, James 
19, 1794. 
Thompson, James to Elizabeth Cleaves—May 21, 
1794. Thompson, James to Sophia Turner— 
June 25, 1797. Thompson, James to Polly Hess 
—Jan. 23, 1799. 


Thompson, John to Deborah Test—Dec. 1, 1785. ee 
Thompson, John to Eve Shaw—June 13, 1796. 
Thompson, Jonathan to Elizabeth Dells, Aug. 15, 
1797. Thompson, Josias to Jane Forsyth—Nov. 19, 
1795. Thompson, Nathaniel G. to Elizabeth Jack- 2 
son—July 28, 1792. Thompson, Nathan 
to Elizabeth Henwood—Sept. 12, 1795 ie 


Thompson, Robert to Margaret ‘Sie : 
May 20, 1789. Thompson, Robert to Catharine _ 
Askew—Dec. 20, 1794. Thompson, Thomas to ~ 
Elizabeth Adams—Dec. 25, 1780. 
William to Mary Poe—Mar. 12,1791. Thompson, 
William to Maria Miltenberger—May 11, 1797. ee 
Thompson, William to Elizabeth 
Aug. 10, 1797. Thompson, William to Jane Sum- e 
mers—June 28, 1798. Thomson, Henry to of ae 
Lux Bowly—Mar. 27, 1798. Sue, 

Thornburgh, Robert to Elizabeth Kittleman— 
Nov. 14, 1793. Thornbury, Robert to Magdaline — 
Berbine—May 25, 1786. Thorpe, Benjamin to 7 
Sarah Deverex—Aug. 28, 1782. Thralls, Samuel — 
to Ann Collins—July 16, 1785. Thrap, William 
to Frances ——? —Dec 21, 1785. re 
Robert to Jane Tate—Dec. i, 1789. Thoucas, 
Louis to Mary Lasqu—Aug. 7, 1789. 

Tibbels, Thomas to Mary Bradshaw—Aug. 17, 
1799. Tibbet, Walter to Delilah Green—July 2, 
1783. Tiellen, John to Elizabeth Melanson— bs £ 
May 15, 1784. Tillon, Thomas to Elizabeth Joyce 
—June 25, 1797. Tinant, Thomas to Mary Waters 
—Nov. 8, 1796. Tinges, Henry Walker to Sarah 
Iker—Apr. 27, 1795. Tinker, William to ee 
Wilperd—Jan. 11, 1778. 

Tipton, Aquila to Rebecca Belt—May 6, 1778. a 
Tipton, Brian to Anna Deavir—Dec. 19, 1796. i. 
Tipton, Jabeus Murray to Rebecca Lemmon— _ 
Jan. 16, 1781. Tipton, Micajah to Anne Leaf— se 
Dec. 19, 1798. Tipton, Richard to Susannah Wil- 
son—Sept. 23, 1786. Tipton, Samuel to Ruth 
Bowen—Nov. 15, 1778. Tipton, Solomon to Mary — 
Randall—Nov. 1, 1793. Titman, Christopher at 
Barbara Vellers—April 20, 1782. Tobin, John to © 
Jane Lodge—Jan. 1, 1799. Tobit, James to Mar- © 
garet English—Mar. 15, 1782. Todd, Benjamin 
to Elinor Ford—Dec. 10, 1781. Todd, — 
to Mary Leakins—Aug. 8, 1778. Todd, Nicholas — 
to Mary Pauling—July 7, 1781. Todd, Nicholas 
to Ann Leakin—May 28, 1783. Todd, Philip to _ 
Elizabeth Goulding—Oct. 22, 1795. Todd, Thomas 
to Elizabeth Mills—Dec. 25, 1777. Todd, Thomas — 
to Mary Brown—Oct. 10, 1795. . 

Tolley, Edward Caevel to Elizabeth Worthing- 
ton—Aug. 17, 1784. Tolley, James W. to Susanna 
Howard—May 18, 1799. Tolley, Joseph to — 
Burnet—Aug. 3, 1795. Tomblinson, Samuel to — 
Hannah Fox—Mar. 21, 1796. Tomlinson, Joseph | 
to Margaret Noel—April 28, 1791. Tonstill, Henry : 
to Delilah Elder—June 30, 1781. 

Toole, Daniel to Elizabeth Smick—Jan. 6, 1795. 
Toole, James to Catherine Cruise—Aug. 19, 1784. Ss 
Toole, James to Susannah Moore—Aug. 9, 1788. _ 
Toole, John to Christina Margaret Shee 
May 29, 1794. Toon, Samuel to Kitty Tinant— 
Mar. 19, 1799. Topham, Matthew to Mary Jacobs 
—June 1, 1796. Totten, Joseph to Elizabeth 
Kline—July 21, 1792. Toury, Jeremiah to Sarah 
Matthews—June 19, 1798. 

Towers, George to Mary Aiken—Jan. 8, 1795. 
Towers, John to Elizabeth Hannan—Aug, 18, : 
1792. Townsend, Elijah to Nancy Coghan— — 
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Sept. 28, 1793. Townsend, Robert to Juliet Free- 
land—Jan. 17, 1794. Townsend, William to Sarah 
Mason—May 10, 1778. 

Towson, Abraham to Jane Gates—Feb. 11, 1794. 
Towson, Jacob to Jane Byrd—April 19, 1788. 
Towson, James to Cary Osborn—May 13, 1786. 
Towson, William to Rebecca Young—July 16, 
1785. 

Tracey, Bazel to Mary Cammell—Aug. 4, 1781. 
Tracey, George to Sarah Cox—Sept. 6, 1797. 
Tracey, James to Pamelia Marsh—Oct. 27, 1791. 
Tracey, Joshua to Mary Goodfellow—Oct. 30, 
1794. Tracey, Warnall to Eleanor Lemmon— 
Mar. 27, 1798. Tracey, John to Margaret Downey 
—Feb. 18, 1797. Trapnell, William to Honora 
Wheeler—Oct. 4, 1779. Travelet, Francis to Betsy 
Hines—Mar. 26, 1796. 

Travers, Matthew to Jane Biays—Sept. 18, 
1784. Travers, William Briscoe to Sarah Flante- 
roy—Nov. 9, 1791. Treakle, Christopher to Mary 
Wilson—Dec. 15, 1792. Treakle, James to Mary 
Pitcher—Dec. 3, 1796. Treakle, Stephen to Orpah 
Hooper—May 30, 1778. Treakle, William to Amy 
Kirby—June 26, 1782. Trench, Peter to Cath- 
arine Stagons—Aug. 14, 1798. 

Trimble, Cornelius to Elizabeth Geiter—May 28, 
1778. Trimble, John to Sarah Kirby—May 20, 
1784. Trimble, John to Lydia Brick—Aug. 5, 
1797. Trimble, John to Julia Hugo—Oct. 18, 
1798. Trimble, William to Hannah Collins— 
Feb. 8, 1786. Tripp, Harry to Jane Waters— 
May 5, 1798. Trippe, Edward to Elizabeth Bar- 
ney—Feb. 25, 1794. Triplet, John to Rebecca 
McCabe—Jan. 27, 1797. Trisler, George to Cath- 
erine Breidenbach—Mar. 27, 1794. Tritely, 
Frederick to Charlotte Keys—Aug. 25, 1784. 

Trott, Alexander to Sarah Travers—May 10, 
1788. Trotten, George to Judah Wilson—Oct. 5, 
1795. Trotten, John to Sarah Sollers—Mar. 5, 
1793. Troum, Andrew to Mary Therese Fouca- 
chon—Aug. 3, 1792. Truck, Esau to Catherine 
Dewley—Aug. 17, 1785. Trueloch, Daniel to 
Lydia Stevens—June 15, 1795. Truiet, George to 
Nancy Rowland—Mar. 18, 1796. Trulock, John 
to Sidney Walker—Aug. 29, 1798. Trumbo, Adam 
to Henrietta Selman—Feb. 5, 1782. Trump, 
Casper to Rachel Loor—Oct. 18, 1798. Trump, 
Henry to Lydia Branson—Dec. 2, 1799. 

Tube, ——? to Ruth Annes—July 15, 1788. 
Tucker, Edward to Sarah Simpson—April 9, 1791. 
Tucksworth, Robert to Cottrel—Jan. 20, 1796. 
Tuder, Joshua to Susannah McCubbins—Oct. 6, 
1792. Tudor, John to Sarah Fugate—Apr. 17, 
1795. Tudor, Salatiel to Temperance Fugate— 
Nov. 19, 1791. Tudor, William to Martha Griffith 
—Oct. 6, 1783. 

Tuffts, James to Mary Hurley—May 5, 1786. 
Tugate, James to Rachel Carter—Sept. 6, 1799. 
Tull, William to Mary Ball—Nov. 18, 1795. 
Tumbler, George to Rebecca Miller—Nov. 7, 
1782. Tumbletown, Henry to Elizabeth Flemmon 
—Jan. 2, 1783. Tumblison, William to Jane 
Hambleton—Mar. 25, 1778. 

Turnbull, Andrew to Hannah Robinson— 
Jan. 23, 1794. Turnbull, Robert to Sarah Bu- 
chanan—Mar. 13, 1790. Turnbull, William to 
Sarah Tedford—July 6, 1791. Turner, Charles to 
Sarah Noody—Feb. 12, 1782. Turner, Elisha to 
Mary Ann Roe—Apr. 29, 1797. Turner, Francis 
to Ruth Bradley—Nov. 10, 1790. Turner, Jere- 
miah to Sarah Lansdell—Nov. 15, 1780. Turner, 
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John to Elizabeth Markins—June 27, 1779. 
Turner, John to Rosannah McBride—Sept. 7, 
1782. Turner, John to Mary Quinlan—Oct. 19, 
1796. Turner, Nathaniel to Elizabeth Fitz— 
Feb. 3, 1796. Turner, Samuel to Mary Brooks— 
Jan. 1, 1788. Turner, William to Martha Shel- 
don—July 24, 1783. Turner, William to Rebecca 
Safington—Sept. 5, 1792. 

Turnpaugh, William to Manah Hahn—Dec. 3, 
1785. Tush, Michael to Margaret Henry—Aug. 12, 
1795. Tustin, Septimus to Elizabeth Paul—Oct. 8, 
1791. Twine, Daniel to Anne West—Dec. 19, 
1797. Twooshears, George to Barbary Ricks— 
May 19, 1783. Tydings, Richard to Susannah 
Hatton—Aug. 7, 1797. Tygart, John to Cath- 
arine Mullan—Dec. 10, 1798. Tyson, Henry 
Sanders to Sybel O’Conners—Aug. 9, 1796. T'yson, 
Nathan to Sally Jackson—Jan. 24, 1798. 

Uhler, Erasmus to Mary Neace—July 24, 1783. 
Ulary, Dust to Sarah Dooley—Nov. 8, 1796. 
Underwood, John to Elizabeth Davis—May 5, 
1792. Undusst, Nicholas to Mette Lona Hen- 
dricks—Oct. 7, 1796. Usher, Thomas Jr. to Mary 
Philpot—Mar. 26, 1783. Usher, Thomas Jr. to 
Mary Philpot—Sept. 17, 1783. 

Vaine, Henry to Sarah Grimes—Aug. 16, 1796. 
Vanbibber, Abraham to Polly Young—Nov. 10, 
1795. Vanor, Philip to Susannah Larsh—Mar. 31, 
1781. Van Pradellis, Benedict Francis to Cas- 
sandra Owings—July 17, 1790. Van Vorst, Wil- 
liam to Eleanor Hord—Jan. 19, 1799. 

Varle, Bartelemy to Catherine Sither—May 13, 
1781. Vaughan, Benjamin Gist to Rebecca Chap- 
man—Oct. 5, 1791. Vaughan, James to Jane 
Carter—Sept. 16, 1797. Verdelett, John Ely to 
Sophiah Hook—Apr. 2, 1779. Verley, John to 
Catharine Amey—Dec. 14, 1795. Vernon, A. 
Zeagers to Elizabeth Luke—Mar. 7, 1794. Vety, 
Jacob to Margaret Iser—Aug. 11, 1781. 

Vian, John to Mary Creamer—July 12, 1784. 
Vibert, Francis to Mary Belanger—Apr. 16, 1796. 
Volmar, John to Elizabeth Reed—Apr. 16, 1795. 
Vincent, Samuel to Mary Hands—Sept. 9, 1789. 
Vine, Patten to Eleanor Walsh—Sept. 28, 1778. 
Viseur, Francis to Mary Childs—Aug. 5, 1794. 
Vogel, James to Mary Fowble—Aug. 15, 1797. 
Vochey, John Baptist to Polly Toury—June 22, 
1784. 

Waddle, William to Sally Cox—Jan. 13, 1795. 
Wager, Thomas to Margaret Wooden—Sept. 12, 
1794. Wagers, Elijah to Margaret Kelly—Jan. 20, 
1798. Wages, James to Barbara Poole—Jan. 10, 
1789. Wages, Lake to Patience Philips—Apr. 2, 
1789. Wages, William to Nancy Frizzle—Mar. 23, 
1796. 

Waggnor, Andrew to Melkey Moberry—Nov. 16, 
1787. Waggnor, George to Juliet Cooper— 
Mar. 23, 1785. Waggnor, Jacob to Ruth Marsh 
—Dec. 27, 1799. Waggnor, Valentine to Phebe 
Fisher—Dec. 26, 1794. Wagner, Henry to Eliza- 
beth Wolslagle—Mar. 15, 1799. Wagner, Jacob 
to Rachel R? Raborg—Aug. 7, 1798. Waite, Rich- 
ard to Becky Benton—Dec. 6, 1799. Waits, Wm. 
Wilkinson to Susannah Stansbury—Nov. 7, 1792. 
Walhor, John to Mary Myran—Dec. 30, 1797. 

Walker, Charles to Mary Woodard—May 2, 
1793. Walker, Christian to Patience Foster— 
June 8, 1782. Walker, Daniel to Prudence Per- 
due—Nov. 5, 1783. Walker, David to Elizabeth 
Browning—Aug. 7, 1792. Walker, Elijah to Me- 
linda Mager—Feb. 14, 1793. Walker, Henry to 
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Hannah Wagner—Aug. 6, 1793. Walker, Joseph to 
Ariminta Meredith—June 17, 1782. Walker, 
Joseph to Mary Frazier—July 11, 1798. 

Walker, Matthew to Elizabeth Todd—Mar. 15, 
1791. Walker, Robert to Sarah Murphy—July 11, 
1793. Walker, Samuel to Frances Smith—Oct. 23, 
1792. Walker, Thomas to Esther Dell—Oct. 21, 
1795. Walker, William to Achsah Pumphrey— 
July 1, 1795. 

Wall, George to Alicey Wools—Mar. 8, 1794. 
Wall, Jacob to Hannah Jones—Mar. 21, 1793. 
Wall, John to Cassandra Harvey—Oct. 23, 1790. 
Wall, Michael to Ruth Chenoweth—Sept. 29, 
1794. Walls, William to Phime Johns—Sept. 17, 
1799, 

Wallace, John to Ann Towson—Dec., 30, 1785. 
Wallace, John to Nancy Buckingham—Sept. 3, 
1795. Wallace, John to Mary Alexander—Apr. 10, 
1797. Wallace, Richard to Henny Smith—Feb. 9, 
1799. Wallace, Robert to Rebecca Justice— 
Dec. 12, 1789. Wallace, William to Ann Burgess 
—Feb. 3, 1791. 

Waller, Basal to Sarah Parks—June 20, 1778. 
Waller, John to Ann Taylor—July 24, 1779, 
Wallingsford, Benjamin to Elizabeth Butler— 
June 21, 1781. Wallington, Demas to Elizabeth 
McGee—June 20, 1793. Wallis, Aron to Mary 
Tiler—Aug. 26, 1779. Walsh, John to Ann James 
—Jan. 12, 1797. Walsh, Robert to Elizabeth 
Steel—Nov. 5, 1783. Walter, Jacob to Sarah 
Peacock—Dec. 28, 1799. Walters, Jacob to Ara 
Sollers—Apr. 2, 1785. Walton, John to Barbara 
Hook—Apr. 1, 1793. 

Wamagen, Jeremiah to Mary Kittleman— 
Nov. 16, 1799. Wannell, Henry to Jane Hodge— 
Nov. 21, 1778. Wante, Chas. Stephen Peter to 
Mana Rose Dubrueil—July 26, 1796. Ward, 
Charles to Sophia Delahage—Jan. 8, 1794. Ward, 
Francis to Sarah Goodman—Aug. 26, 1779. Ward, 
James to Sarah Trigger—July 27, 1785. Ward, 
John to O'Dell Rebecca—Dec. 31, 1799. Ward, 
Thomas to Catherine Reid—July 10, 1790. War- 
den, John to Ann Fisher—June 3, 1791. Warden, 
William to Alice Limes—Feb. 4, 1797. 

Ware, John to Margaret Gosnell—Jan. 19, 1778. 
Ware, Charles to Alice Kenney—Feb. 27, 1783. 
Warfield, Alexander to Jemima Dorsey—Mar. 14, 
1797. Warfield, Califf to Clara White—Mar. 12, 
1788. Warfield, Edmund to Mary Ann Warfield— 
Dec. 22, 1792. Warfield, Ely to Frances Chap- 
man—Feb. 17, 1792. Warfield, Ephraim to 
Arianah Watkins—Mar. 1, 1794. Warfield, George 
P. to Rebecca Brown—Oct. 30, 1795. 1" rgb aster 

(To be continued) 


te - Yarr - Yar - Yer - Olds— 
Ezekiel Yarrington bapt. Mar. 25, 1804/5; mar. 
Ist, Jerusha Avery, Mar. 8, 1731 at Beverly, Mass. 
Joseph, their 6th child, b. Mar. 10, 1743 (note 
here some of fam. spell name diff.) mar. Lucy 
Leffingwell, dau. Jonathan & Lucy Avery Leffing- 
well. Ezekiel Yerrington, (4th ch. lst w.) mar. 
Eunice Starkweather & they had 13 or 14 ch: 


_ Caroline, Harriet, William, Sophia, Louise, John, 


Sidney, Horace, Hiram, Austin, Edwin, Franklin 
& Lucius. John D. & Edwin rem. to Mich. Wd. 
like inf. on John Daniel, the 6th ch. Wish to 


contact mem. of fam. Have all records with ex- 
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ception of this fam. tree (fr. Joseph’s fam. to b. 
of Ezekiel & Eunice (Starkweather) Yerrington’s 
children) b., mars. & ds. 

Also want pl. of bu. Abner Olds, b. Apr. 28, 
1724 at Springfield, Mass. (s. of Robert) d. Apr. 
29/19, 1777, w. Mary Snow. He was Rev. sol. & 
Fr. & Ind. War. Will incl. fam. lines if sent.— 
Mrs. John G. Yerington, North Shore Drive, Box 
82, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Pancoast-Johnston-West-Seaton Pochuntas 
—Want data on Wm. Pancoast (Caleb, 1731-1762, 
& Hannah Andrews) b. ?, d. ? (Wash- 
ington 1826.) He mar. (1) Mary ——?, d. Phila. 
1784. Did he mar. (2) Rebecca ——? & have 
Eliza, b. ——?, mar. Phila., 1809; Ann, Susan & 
David? 

Want parentage of John Seaton Johnston, b. 
? Va. aft. the Rev. To New Orleans, an 
architect. Ch: John Seaton, Delaware, George S. 
Augustus, Susan, Emma & Albina Stanhope, b. 
1830, N. O., want ch. of Col. John West, mar. 
? Elizabeth Seaton. He, a Tory, at West 
Point.—Mrs. John E. Hebel, 519 Orange Ave., 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Marsh - Fitzhugh - Hilt - Shalk - Swank - 
Cooke-Leonard—Thomas Marsh, b. abt. 1730, 
prob. Va., came to Md. with his “coz”, Geo. 
Fitzhugh, abt. 1750 & acquired vast property, 
i “Marshe’s Ridge” in Valley of Jehosaphat 
on Great Gunpowder Riv.; “Charles Neighbor”, 
Harford Co., Md.; “Eagle’s Nest” in Baltimore 
Co., etc. Latter place supp. to have been named 
fr. Fitzhugh home in Va. Thomas Marsh d. 
Balto. Co., Md., intestate abt. 1801. Ch: John; 
Thomas; David; Benedict; Beale (he m. in 
Balto., Elinor Corbin, Mar. 21, 1798, moved with 
Corbin fam. to Ky.) ; Clement; Temperance, mar. 
James Basley; Sophia, mar. Benj. Henden; 
Achsah, mar. James or Jacob Stover; Elizabeth, 
mar. Joseph Winks; one deceased at time of 
settlement of est. was mar. to James Enlows. 
Want name of w. of Thomas Marsh & anc. of 
both. How was he related to Fitzhughs of Va.? 

Also b.place & date of Henry Hilt, mar. Har- 
riet Shalk, prob. Va. Had ch: John, b. Mar. 9, 
1794; Catherine, b. Jan. 18, 1796; Polly, b. 1799; 
Susanna, b. Apr. 3, 1801, mar. Henry Swank, 
prob. in Ind.; William, b. Jan. 4, 1805; Sally b. 


*Nov. 6, 1807; Henry, b. Oct. 10, 1810; Jacob, b. 


Mar. 9, 1816; Peter, b. Sept. 20, 1818; Isiah, 
b. Sept. 15, 1820; Henriette, b. Nov. 6, 1823; 
John b. 1832. Wd. like anc. of both Henry Hilt 
& Harriet Shalk. 

Also inf. abt. Henry B. Swank, b. Ohio abt. 
1799, killed in Lafayette, Ind. when team ran 
away, 1873. Mar. Susanna Hilt, when and where? 
Had Ch: Elizabeth, mar. Moses Bedford; Mary 
mar. William Mercer; Harriet, b. May 28, 1834, 
mar. Oct. 18, 1852; to George Clinton Tyler; 
Adeline mar. Jacob Lane; & John. Want anc. of 
Henry. 

Also want anc. of Richard Cooke whose dau. 
Lydia mar. Samuel Leonard (Solomon 1, Samuel 
2) who was b. Bridgewater, Conn. abt. 1683, d. 
Preston, Conn., May 11, 1718—Mrs. Harry D. 
Fugate, 604 E. Boone St., Frankfort, Ind. 

French-Cowan—Want full dates, places, 
names of bros. sis. pars. of James Gorden French, 
incl. full,date on him. He mar. abt. 1826 at 
Carlisle, Cumberland Co., Pa., Jane Cowan, b. 
1802, d. 1890; they md. to Switzerland Co., Ind. 
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had 8 ch.: William Patton; Thomas C.; Jane 
Mary; Samuel; Martha; John W. Marion; Jo- 
seph. Fam. trad. is that James was an English- 
man. Janes fam. came fr. Ire. Are there any 
Rev. ancs.? Corr. welcome. John W., my gd.f.— 
Blanche French Brower (Mrs. Marvin), Healy, 
Kans. 

Witcher—Want inf. on b. mar. & d. of Vin- 
cent Witcher. He rep. Pittsylvania Co., Va. in 

both Senate & House of Delegates fr. 1823-1857. 

Was son of Wm. Witcher, Jr. & Molly Dalton 

Witcher, liv. Pittsylvania Co., Va.—Mrs. John L. 

— Elizabeth J.) Witcher, Rte. 1, Windom, 
ex. 

Brown-Bradley—Who were pars. James 
Brown, b. Del. Co., N. Y. abt. 1803? He mar. 
Sarah Bradley abt. 1829-30. Sarah, b. Del. Co., 
N. Y. abt. 1811, d. 1856, bu. Harpersfield, N. Y. 
Sarah’s m. was Abigail Bradley, b. Conn. abt. 
1794, moved to Del. Co., N. Y. 1799. She moved 
to Taylor Co., Ia. 1856-57 with James Brown & 
fam. Want names of pars. & hus. of Abigail 
Bradley. Wd. like inf. reg. relatives of these 
fams.—Mrs. Lawrence C. Stoner, R.F.D. 2, Rock 
Port, Mo. 

Wallace—2nd. Rept., Bur. Archives, Prov. 
Ont. Can. by Alex Frazer, Prov. Arch. 1904, p. 
174-75. Cont. some orig. rec. ing. into losses & 
serv. of U. Emp. Loyalists. Claim of Wm. Wal- 
lace, late of 96th Dist. S. Car. & now of Rawdon, 
Nova Scotia, July 22, 1786. “He is native of 
Ire., came to Amer. 1773, sett. Long Cane Set- 
tlement, S. Car. Liv. th. when Rev. War broke 
out, never serv. the Rebels but was oblig. to take 
Oath of Alleg. Aft. join. Brit. serv. as Mil. man 
until Evac. C. town when he sett. in Rawdon, 
S. C.” Please give any inf. Long Cane Settle- 
ment. Location? any lists of Loyalists & mar. 
recs.? Wd. like name of Wm’s w. if mar. in 
S. C. Will gives her as Eliza., some say Mary. 
He also gave possess. in S. C. which I do not 
have. Thank you for any inf.—Mrs. L. A. Wal- 
lace, Box 415, Purcellville, Va. 

Trent-Spurgeon-Crabtree-Duncan—W. like 
to cor. w. any descs. of foll: Wm. Spurgeon, mar. 
Elizabeth Trent, Apr. 1, 1805, Washington Co., 
Va.; Josiah Trent mar. Margaret Crabtree, Va. 
prob. 1820-25; John Trent mar. Rachael Duncan, 
1819, Wash. Co., Va.; Wm. Trent mar. Susannah 
Dyar/er, 1826, Wythe Co., Va.—Mrs. Harry W. 
Hobbs, 3119 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 

Rambo-Lyon-Sholes—Want pars. & w. of 
Gabriel Rambo, b. 1787 N. Y., liv. in Lyons, 
Wayne Co., N. Y. with dau. Harriet, age 15. Had 
dau. Mary Ann mar. John Wood in 1840, Geneva, 
N. Y.; later liv. in Chicago, Ill. Prob. other chil. 
Was Gabriel’s wife Beulah Wine? When & where 
did she die? Were Thomas G. (druggist in Lyons 
fr. ca 1840-48) and Jacob, John, Willian (also 
of Lyons) sons of Gabriel? 

Want par. of Enon Lyon b. 1805 Watertown, 
N. Y. d. 1891 Toledo, Ohio, mar. (2nd) Electa 
Wrigth, when? who was lst wife? Chil. were 
Edward Orson; Samuel Carmi b. 1827 d. 1903 
- Toledo, mar. 1844 Watertown, N.Y. Lucinda 
(Mandeville) Ferris b. 1830 Utica, N. Y. d. 1909 
- Toledo; Harriet A. mar. 1853 Monroe, Mich. 

- Amos Varin; & Donna Viola Marian Montezuma 
b. 1842 Sacketts Harbor, N. Y. d. 1921 Wauseon, 
Ohio, mar. 1864 Erie, Mich. Christopher Quade 
Haynes. 


Fe 


they lived around Lebanm, Ky. abt. 1800. 
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Want date of d. and pl. of Christopher Sholes 
b. 1765 Groton, Conn. liv. Goshen, N. H. fr. 1794- 
1817, sup. to have gone fr. there to N. Y. state, 
pos. Genesee Co. Also want d. of death his wife, 
Rhoda White Sholes, dau. of Enoch & Lydia 
(Sprague) White. They mar. 1784 Newport, 
N. H. Chil: Parley, John Reuben, Daniel, Levi 
and Hannah, all b. bef. 1810. Any data on peo- 
ple by these names might lead to inf. I need.— 
Mrs. Milton E. Halling, 1430 16th Ave., Rock 
Island, Ill. 


Rowser-Berkey-Ripple-Neal — John Rowser 
settled in Bedford Co. Pa. in 1785. Wife’s name 
unkn. Had among other chil. 2 sons, Joseph mar. 
Elizabeth Swager. He d. abt. 1817 & his wife 
1837. Want par. of Elizabeth. John & son, Jo- 
seph, were in Bedford Militia in 1789; John’s 
son, Gideon Sr., b. 1770 d. 1854 mar. Mary ——? 
1850 census of Napier Twp. Bedford Co. Pa. 
lists Gideon & wife, Mary, as having n b. in 
Md. Gideon Jr. b. 1805, mar. Lydia Crop, b. 1808 
in Md. Want name of her pars. John Rowser, 
son of Joseph & Elizabeth Swager Rowser, b. 
1795 mar. Mary Stiffler, dau. of Peter Stiffler, 
Jr. & wife, Elizabeth. Peter Jr. d. 1807. His f. 
Peter Stiffler Sr. d. 1808/10, mar. Catherine. Wish 
pars. of wives of Peter Sr. & Peter Jr. Liv. in 
= Co., Pa. but reported to have rem. fr. 

Jacob Berkey d. 1805 in Conemaugh Twp., 
Somerset Co. Pa. mar. Elizabeth Blough, Plough, 
Blauch, Bleich. Des. pars. of Elizabeth Blough, 
also of Jacob Berkey. 

Want ancs. & wife’s name of Casper Ripple of 
Quemahoning Twp. Somerset Co. Pa. d. 1828. 
Their s. John Sr. d. 1848, mar. Sarah ? 
John Sr. had s. John Jr. b. abt. 1802, Somerset 
Co. Pa. mar. Sarah Replogle. Wish proof that 
she was dau. of George & Mary Stouder Replogle. 
George was son of Rhinehart Replogle Sr. of 
Bedford Co. Pa. Desire name and anc. of wife 
of Rhinehart Sr. Mary Stouder Replogle was dau. 
John Stouder Sr. & wife, Sarah. Desire anc. & 
maiden name of Sarah Stouder. 

Wish anc. of —— Neal and wife, Mary Vance, 
of Allegheny Co. Pa. Their son, William Henry 
b. 1847 d. 1922 mar. Mary McCabe/McKage of 
Allegheny Co. Pa. (dau. of James & Nancy 
McCabe) d. 1930 in Pitts. Pa. They res. in Ross 
Twp. Allegheny Co. Pa. with P.O. at Glenshaw, 
Pa. Also anc. of James McCabe & wife, Nancy, 
whose md. name is unkn. Nancy mar. 2nd David 
Woods & had 2 daus; Jennie mar. George Heaver- 
line; Annie mar hrieber. William Henry 
Neal & wife, Mary McCabe Nealand his mo., 
Mary Vance Neal, are bur. in Hiland Presby- 
terian Cemetery, Perrysville, Ross Twp., Alle- 
gheny Co. Pa. No tombstones for wife & mother. 
Nancy McCabe woods is bur. in Uniondale 
Cemetery, Northside, Pittsburgh, Pa. Jennie 
Heaverline bur. in Cross Roads Presbyterian 
Cemetery, Allegheny Co. Pa. Will exchange data. 
—Mrs. Clarence R. (Vivian Ellen) Neal, 253 
Main St., New Kensington, Pa. 

Heeter - Heater - Herder - Lampton - 
Allen - Ledden—Want anc. Christian Heater & 
Nancy Donohoe. C. Heater b. Pa. moved to Va. 
then W. Va. abt. 1800 d. 1871, he fought in W. 
of 1812, proof wanted. N. Donohoe died 1853. 
Want anc. of Thomas & Lucinda Baldwin Wright, 
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Also inf. Lampton fam. Breckenridge Co. Ky. 
1800-1847. Chil: Josephine, Nancy & Bertrum. 
Josephine mar. Samuel Allen b. 1847. 

Also inf. James Allen b. Sept. 26, 1823, d. 
Nov. 27, 1853, mar. Rachael E. ——? b. Nov. 12, 
1826, d. July 2, 1909, liv. Breckenridge Co. Ky. 
bur. Big Clifty, Ky. 

Also inf. Wm. Molten Ledden mar. Sara B. 
More Nov. 24, 1842. Son, Cornelius b. Aug. 15, 
1850 mar. Mary Silindia Baty Sept. 1869, who 
was b. Oct. 12, 1845. Lived in Va. abt. 1750, 
Ill., 1890, Kan., 1800.—Mrs. D. S. Deighton, 514 
S. Jackson, Enid, Okla. 

Strange—John b. Va. 1742/43. Left will in 
Franklin Co. Ga. June 19, 1827, named wife, 
Martha, sons, Seth & Starling. He ser. Rev. Want 
name of his father—Iva J. Geary, 6817 Laurel 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

McBe(a)th—Three bros. Alexander, John & 
Andrew came to Pa. bef. Fr.-Ind. War. Can give 
data Andrew’s fam. exchange data on fam. of 
Alexander & John.—Mrs. Robert E. Erdahl, 712 
4th Ave. East, Williston, N. D. 

Tipton—Thomas mar. Rebecca Lacy in Wash- 
ington Co. Tenn. July 23, 1791 or is he the 
Thomas Tipton who mar. Sarah Broyles? Did he 
live Walker Co. Ga. 1840? Census 1840 listed 
Thomas Tipton & wife, age betwn. 60-70. He is 
not listed 1850 census but a Rebecca Tipton, age 
76, listed with Thomas J. Tipton, 49. Is this 
Rebecca Tipton the Rebecca Lacy who mar. 
Thomas Tipton in 1791 Wash. Co. Tenn.? Is he 
son Col. John Tipton, Hist. & desc. of Thomas 
Tipton? Who was the Thomas Tipton who mar. 
Sarah Broyles with dau. Ruth, b. Aug. 1791, mar. 
Jobe? Anyone having information please write 
Mrs. Fay Crowell Jackson, 1921 Madison St., 
Amarillo, Texas. 

Whitehead—Aaron, Pvt. Am. Rev., “Minute 
Man” N. J. Militia, b. ——? where ? who 
were his people? d. Parsippany 1809, where bur.? 
Mar. to Achasah Halsey, had son Halsey who 
mar. Nancy (Smyth) Smith, Mayflower lineage. 
Will be glad to give line worked out to anyone 
who wishes—Mrs. O. McCarthy, 2681 Lakewood 
Ave., Apt. 9, Detroit, Mich. 

Gay - Hunt - Kendall - Devall (DeVaul, 
DuVal, DuVall) - Milligan - Devaughan 
(DeVaughn, DeVaun, DeVan)—Wish to know 
who inh. John Gay’s land known as “Auburn’s 
Chace”, Chesterfield Co. Va. He inh. from his 
mo. Elizabeth Bolling Gay, wife Dr. William Gay, 
will dated July 23, 1766, Chesterfield Co. Va. 
Was this the John Thomas Gay who mar. Pa- 
tience? Want her md. name. He lived in 
Northampton Co. & Franklin Co. N. C. Will in 
Franklin Co. dated 1784, 9 chil: Joshua; Tem- 
perance mar. Jeremiah Walker; Allen, b. 1765 
Northampton, N. C. mar. Ist Celia Rae Elbert, 
2nd Abigail Castleberry, 3rd Mrs. Annie Benton, 
Henry Co. Ga.; William (my gr.gr.grf.) b. 1766 
N. C. d. 1852 Fayette Co. Ga. mar. Mary Hunt, 
b. 1770 N. C. d. 1851 Fayette Co. Ga. Had 3 
girls, 2 sons: my gr.grf. Sherod H. Gay, b. 1808, 
Hancock Co. Ga. mar. Annis Allen; William Gay 
liv. in Selma Ala.; Joanna mar. Robert Sims; 
John Gay b. 1760, mar. Amelia Castleberry; 


’ Gilbert b. 1771, mar. Lavisa; Mary (Polly) mar. 


Joseph Thompson; Thomas. 
Also want pars. Mary Hunt, b. 1770, N. C. d. 
1851 Fayette Co. Ga. mar. William Gay, b. 1766, 
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N.C. Had several sisters, one mar. a Gay; Char- 
lotte Hunt mar. a Wright, liv. in Tenn. Mary’s 
mo. “widow” Hunt mar. Elias Gay, had 3 chil: 
Elias killed by lightning in N. C.; Sherrod Hay- 
wood Gay, b. 1783, N. C. mar. his 2nd coz., Sarah 
Curry (son, Elbert Hilliard Gay mar. Julia Ann 
Webb); Elizabeth Gay mar. a Gay. Aft. Elias 
Gay’s death, his wife, “widow” Hunt Gay. (bur. 
Jasper Co. Ga.) & Hunt daus. together with 
ee Haywood Gay & Elizabeth Gay came 
to Ga. 

Des. inf. on pars. & wife of Isaac Kendall. 
Came fr. Mont. Co. N. C. but were in S. C. bef. 
com. to Ga. Owned land in Fayette, Jasper, Pike, 
Crawford, & liv. in Fayette Co., Ga. Mt. Zion 
Methodist Church nr. Griffin, Ga. org. in his 
home in 1824. Chil: James, b. 1793 S. C.; Isaac, 
b. 1798 S. C.; Mary Elizabeth, b. 1801 Ga. mar. 
lst Frederick Session, b. 1791, d. 1827 Ga. 2nd. 
Isham Morris, mov. to Crenshaw Co. Ala. & died 
there. Other chil. 

Des. inf. on pars. of Samuel DeVall & wife, 
Sarah Milligan. Her father came fr. Cork, Ire- 
land, liv. in Abbeville Dist. S.C. Samuel DeVall’s 
will dated Mar. 1818, Abbeville Dist. S. C., list 
chil.: Joseph; Elizabeth, b. 1805, Abbeville Dist. 
d. Clayton Co. Ga. 1892, mar. Elijah DeVaughan, 
liv. in Henry & Fayette Co. Ga.; James Otis, 
b. 1807, d. 1882 Palatka Co. Fla. mar. Mary 
Anna Waddell, dau. of Moses Waddell; Matilda 
mar. a Dobbs, liv. in Miss.; Cecily Beverly mar. 
William Trust, liv. & d. near Lanover, Abbeville 
Dist. S. C. What kin was Samuel to Michael 
DeVall, Abbeville Dist. S. C.? 

Des. inf. on pars. of Samuel DeVaughan & wife, 
Elizabeth, liv. in Nash Co. N. C. Chil.: William; 
Michael; John; Isham; Elijah, b. 1794 Nach Co. 
N. C. d. 1840 Henry Co. Ga. mar. Elizabeth 
Bailey DeVall; Samuel; Elizabeth mar. a Owens; 
Susan mar. a Rowe; Cintha mar. a Bailey; 
Mahaly mar. a Crumpton.—Mrs. Herman M. Rich- 
ardson, 244 S. Main St., Blakely, Ga. 

Rainbolt-Dagley-Barron—John Alvin Rain- 
bolt, b. 1822 in Ky. d. Lincoln Par., La. mar. in 
La. to Sarah Jane White b. in Ala. Son, John 
Maze Rainbolt b. 1857, mar. Nancy Ida Dagley 
b. 1865. Said Nancy was dau. James Boyd 
Dagley, b. 1822 & Elizabeth Jane Barron, b. 1825, 
*Tenn. Was Elizabeth Jane Barron’s anc. Robert 
Barron on pens. list of Ky. 1813? Want names 
of her pars. & gr. pars. .Where and when b.?— 
- J. A. Rainbolt, 604 Wood St., West Monroe, 

a. 

Bruce—Want md. name Sarah who mar. 
Moses Bruce abt. 1765, liv. at Southborough & 
Woburn, Mass. Want all dates of Sarah & who 
were pars.? Moses Bruce was “Minute Man” in 
Capt. Josiah Fays Co. Want date & pl. of death. 
. Harry H. Bates, 300 Glenlock Road, 
Ridley Park, Pa. 

hames-Harwell—Des. inf. fr. any desc. John 
Harwell, b. 1792 in N. or S. Car., also Sarah A. 
Harwell, b. 1796. Des. fam. data on Thames line, 
sometimes confused with Theemes or Thomas. 
And desc. of Amon or William Thames (S. Car.) ? 
Can either line be est.?—Mrs. Helen Thames 
Raley, Shawnee, Okla. 

Percival - Crocker - Short - Weaver - Wing - 
Whitney—Want anc. of John Percival who mar. 
1742, Lydia Fuller, res. Sandwich, Mass. Chil: 


(Continued on page 734) 
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“pur ss Special Meeting of the National Board of 

Management was called to order by the Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. Frederic Alquin Groves, at 
12:00 noon, Wednesday, June 6, 1956, in the 
National Board Room, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Lord’s Prayer was recited in unison, fol- 
lowed by the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Erb, 
called the roll and the following members were 
recorded present: National Officers: Mrs. Groves, 
Mrs. Beak, Mrs. Erb, Mrs. Patterson, Mrs. Trau, 
Miss Dennis, Mrs. Ainsworth, Mrs. Burnelle, Mrs. 
Hussey, Mrs. Newland, Mrs. Hager, Vice President 
General from Maryland, Mrs. Skinner, Vice Presi- 
dent General from the District of Columbia; State 
Regents: Mrs. Wrenn, District of Columbia; Mrs. 
George, Maryland; Mrs. Tonkin, Virginia. State 
Vice Regent: Mrs. Skillman, New Jersey. 

The President General thanked the members 
for coming and said that she was delighted to 
have them. 

The Treasurer General, Miss Dennis moved that 
53 former members be reinstated. Seconded by 
Mrs. Trau. Adopted. Miss Dennis reported 
changes in membership as follows: Deceased, 
336; resigned, 232; reinstated, 53. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Ainsworth, 
her report. 


read 


Report of Registrar General 


I have the honor to report 637 applications 
presented to the Board. 


Mary AINsworTH, 
Registrar General. 

Mrs. Ainsworth moved that the 637 applicants 
whose records have been verified by the Registrar 
General be elected to membership in the National 
Society. Seconded by Mrs. Patterson. Adopted. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Trau, 
read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith 
submits the puewing report from April 21st to 


une 6th: 


MINUTES 


SPECIAL MEETING 
June 6, 1956 


Due to moving out of the State, Mrs. Helen 
Elizabeth Irving Oehler, organizing regent in 
Dallas, Texas, has resigned this office. 

Through their respective State Regents the 
following five members at large are presented 
for confirmation as organizing regents: Mrs, 
Helen Arlene Myers Marr, Kensington, Mary- 
land; Mrs. Elizabeth V. Jones Barker, Margate, 
New Jersey; Mrs. Delia Boone Crisp Dugan, 
Dallas, Texas; Mrs. Ruth Holliday Mcllhenny, 
Edinburg, Texas; Miss Frances Eujean Smith, 
Odessa, Texas. 

The following three organizing regencies have 
expired by time limitation: Mrs. Margaret Turner 
Stewart, Centre, Alabama; Mrs. Isabel Kline 
Rock, Wilton, Connecticut; Mrs. Evelyn Towne 
Findlay Billings, Quincy, Massachusetts. 

The following reappointment of three organiz- 
ing regents is requested through their respective 
State Regents: Mrs. Margaret Turner Stewart, 
Centre, Alabama; Mrs. Isabel Kline Rock, Wil- 
ton, Connecticut; Mrs. Evelyn Towne Findlay 
Billings, Quincy, Massachusetts. 

The following two chapters are presented for 
official disbandment: Abi Humiston, Thomaston, 
Connecticut, (the membership of this chapter has 
been below the required minimum for the period 
of one year); Anne Adams Tufts, Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 

The following chapter has met all requirements 
according to the Bylaws and is now presented 
for confirmation: Adam Thoroughgood, Church- 
land, Virginia. 


IMocENE Guion TRAU, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Trau moved the confirmation of five or- 
ganizing regents; reappointment of three organiz- 
ing regents; disbandment of two _ chapters; 
confirmation of one chapter. Seconded by Miss 
Dennis. Adopted. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Erb, 
read the minutes of the meeting, which were ap- 
proved as read. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:20 p. m. 

ApELE WoopHouse Ers, 
Recording Secretary General. 


“Material nave for the observance of Constitution week may be purchased from 
the Defense Committee, N.S.D.A.R. 1776 D N. W. Washington, D. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


D Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT-1956-57 


General 


1st Vice President General 
Robert Mitton Beak, 222 East Park Road, Wheaton, III. 
‘ Chaplain General 
‘te Bruce Livincston Canaca, 2727 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
Recording Secretary General Registrar General 
Mrs. Harotp E. Erp Mrs. Wm. Louis AINSWORTH 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. | a 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Corresponding Secretary General i 
Mrs. HersBert PATTERSON 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Organizing Secretary General RB Librarian General 
Mrs. Frank GARLAND TRAU eee Mrs. Leroy Focce Hussey 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. | = 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Treasurer General 


Historian General 


Mrs. Lowety E. BuRNELLE 
m6 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


fee Curator General 


Miss Faustine Dennis Mrs, Wittiams New.anp 
1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 
Mrs. Henenr Parker, 7 Audubon Blvd., New Orleans 18, La. ,) 


Mrs. Eart Me vin 
124 Park Place, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Mrs. THomas Earte StRIBLING 
3443 Roxboro Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Mrs. 
157 Broadway, Bangor, Maine 


Mrs. Roy VALENTINE SHREWDER 
Ashland, Kansas 


Mrs. ALBERT J. RASMUSSEN eee Mrs. CuHartes A. CHRISTIN 


1331 Ridgewood Rd., Omaha, Nebr. — + 2660 Green St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 
Mrs. THomAs Brannon, Route 3, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


(Term of office expires 1958) 
Mrs. Loretta Grim THOMAS Mrs. Georce ALBERT KERNODLE 


3302 S. McGregor Way, Houston, Texas 614 Central Ave., Burlington, N. C. preci 
Mrs. Hersert Ratston Hitt Mrs. Ross Borinc Hacer 

“Rosewell”—Rt. 1, Fountaintown, Ind. Wyman Park Apt. 501, Baltimore 11, Md. 
Mrs. Joun Open Mrs. James D. SKINNER 

Box 588, Sylacauga, Ala. 7525 Alaska Ave., N. W., Washington 12, D. C. 


Mrs. MarsHAL_t H. Bixter, Bixmar, Route 5, Fremont, Ohio 
(Term of office expires 1959) 


Mrs. Hersert D. Forrest Mrs. JAMeEs J. HEPBURN 
747 Euclid Ave., Jackson, Miss. 130 Juniper Drive, Norwood, Mass. Sait 
Mrs. Sam STANLEY CLay Mrs. Donato SPEARE ARNOLD 
5909 Waterbury Circle, Des Moines, Iowa Bethel, Vermont Bs. se 
Mrs, CHarLes ROMAINE Mrs. PALMER Martin Way 
954 Glenwood Ave., Joliet, Ill. 6000 Pacific Ave., Wildwood Crest, N. J. 


Mrs. Donatp Bennett Apams, 391 Beechmont Drive, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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State Regent—Mnrs. Joun T. Cranxe, 3180 Thomas Ave., 
Montgomery. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Leonanp C. McCrary, 1852 Spring- 
hill Ave., Mobile. 
ALASKA 
State Regent—Mrs. Cranxe Drenter Fairview 
Manor, Bldg. 3-B, Apt. 1, Fairbanks. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Matruew F. Love, 538 7th St., 
Fairbanks. 
ARIZONA 
State Regent—Mns. Artuur Worm, Route 2, Box 228, 
Tempe. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Davw Epwin Gamate, Rancho 
Los Altos, Rt. 6, Box 192, Tucson. 
ARKANSAS 
State Regent—Mrs. Hanotp C. Yorx, Route 6, Box 390, 
Little Rock. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Benjamin Wm. McCrary, 127 
Federal St., Hot Springs. 
CALIFORNIA 
State Regent—Mrs. O. Grornce Coox, 1360 Jones St., San 
Francisco 9. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Joun James Cuampieux, 1012 So. 
Ist St., Alhambra. 


COLORADO 


State Regent—Mnrs. Ricnanp Franx Carson, 1748 Albion 


State Vice Regent—Mrs. Roy Hemman. 1407 3rd St., 
Alamosa. 


CONNECTICUT 
State Regent—Mnrs. Cuarces Breep Gitsert, 270 Washington 
St., Norwich. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Pamir Vivian Tipper, 125 So. Cliff 
St., Ansonia. 
DELAWARE 
State Regent—Mrs. Enwin F. Semmes, RFD, Rehoboth 
Beach. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. A. McCiosxey, 203 W. 30th 
St., Wilmington 2. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
State Regent—Mrs. Rosert Wrenn, 3352 Tennyson 
St., N. W., Washington 15. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Exvtswortn Evererr 3411 
Fessenden St., N. W., Washington 8. 
FLORIDA 
State Regent—Mrs. Epwarp Evererr Apams, Box 31, Winter 
Haven. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Jacxson E. Srewarr, Box 3481, 
Orlando. 
GEORGIA 
State Regent—Mrs. Joun F. Tuicren, 100 Briarcliff Circle 
N. E., Atlanta. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Harotp Irvine Turn, 4647 
Sylvan Drive, Savannah. 
HAWAII 
State Regent—Mrs. Don H. Hayserpen, 3517 Kahawalu 
Drive, Honolulu. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Benjamin Howett Bonp, 2146 
Damon St., Honolulu 24. 
IDAHO 
State Regent—Mrs. Rateich Atsricut, Juliaetta. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Wu.iam H. Curuir, 2722 Bannock 
St., Boise. 
ILLINOIS 
State Regent—Mns. Henry C. Wanner, 321 E. Everett St., 
Dixon. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Smatt, 5528 So. Hyde 
Park Blvd., Chicago 37. 
INDIANA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Howe Woxr, 414 Riverside Drive, 
Muncie. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Joun G. Bier, 345 S. 22nd St., 
Terre Haute. 


State Regent—Mas. Lester W. Kimeenty, 1224 Coffelt Ave., 
Bettendorf. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Atraev C. Zwecx, 2121 Nebraska 
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National Board of Management—Continued 


State Regents and State Vice Regents for 1956-1957 Oo. 


KANSAS 
State Regent—Miss Mauve Haver, Douglass. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Hanotp Netson Kusovan, 214 W. 
Main, Sterling. 
KENTUCKY 
State Regent—Mrs. Cracerr Hoxe, 208 College Drive, Jef- 
fersontown. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Frep Ossorne, Boonesboro Road, 
Winchester. 


LOUISIANA 
State Regent—Mnrs. E. Hicxs, 120 Carondelet St., 
Shreveport. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. W. M. Knorr, Many. 


MAINE 
State Regent—Mnrs. Ezra B. Wuire, 5 Elm Terrace, Water- 
ville. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Bast. Lams, 655 Congress St., 
Portland. 


MARYLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. Tuomas Srevens Georce, Duncairn, 
Lake Station, Ruxton 4, 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Franx Suramex, 713 Stoneleigh 
Road, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
State Regent—Mnrs. NewMan GrawamM, 130 Pleasant 
St., Leicester. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. F. Ricnarps, 49 Fairfax 
St., West Newton. 


MICHIGAN 
State Regent—Mnrs. WicxensHam Wacker, 580 
Suffield Road, Birmingham. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Roy V. Barnes, 813 Catalpa Drive, 
Royal Oak. 


MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Mars. B. Les, 318 North 14th Ave., 
East, Duluth 5. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Ruxy McKoy, 2708 Lynn Ave., 
Minneapolis 16. 


MISSISSIPPI 
State Regent—Mrs. Tatmapce Pitxinton, Artesia. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Louise Mose.ey Heaton, P. O. Box 
86, Clarksdale. 


MISSOURI 
State Regent—Mnrs. Davi F. Eaps, 1000 Mary Gene, Co- 
lumbia. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Watter Epwarp Diccs, 38 Briar- 
cliff, St. Louis 24. 


MONTANA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Invinc Leroy Deunert, 617 N. Crawford 
Ave., Hardin. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Franx Dwicar Nenu, Route 1, 
Helena. 


NEBRASKA 
State Regent—Mns. Hosert Lee 2624 Central 
Ave., Kearney. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Fotsom Hatton Gates, 318 Maple 
St., Gordon. 


NEVADA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Lawrence 3790 Warren Way. 
Reno. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Franx Micuagt Sreinnemmer, 1129 
Arlington St., Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Regent—Mrs. Forrest Fay Lance, 1196 Woodbury 
Ave., Portsmouth. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Tuomas Waicat McConxsy, Alfred, 
Maine. 


NEW JERSEY 
State Regent—Mrs. Ruvotpn Leonarp Novak, 11 Park St., 
Bloomfield. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Georce C. Sxuiman, Box 11, 
Belle Mead. 


NEW MEXICO 
State Regent—Mnrs. Byron Buronp 108 N. Missouri 
St., Roswell. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Dovctas Beastey Stone, P. O. Box 
67, Portales. 
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NEW YORK 
State Regent—Mrs. Tourman C. Waanen, Jn., Marshall 
Lane, Chappaqua. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Franc B. Curvy, 330 Ridgeway, 
White Plains. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mrs. Roy H. Caciz, 28 Elk Mountain Scenic 
Highway, Asheville. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Wm. Hotmes, 407 
Court St., Edenton. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
= Regent—Mrs. Lois Rinc Ronninc, 509 Sth Ave., N. W., 
inot. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Harve Rostnson, 235 Sims St., 
Dickinson. 
OHIO 
State Regent—Mrs. Artaur Trescotr Davis, 127 Vincent 
Blvd., Alliance, 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Cuantes R. Pernez, 247 Irving 
Way, Columbus 14. 
OKLAHOMA 
State Regent—Mrs. Eart Foster, 825 N. W. 41st St., Okla- 
homa City 3. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Grover Cievetanp Spitters, 1445 
E. 19th St., Tulsa. 
OREGON 
State Regent—Mrs. R. D. Anmstronc, 1722 S. E. 58th Ave., 
Portland 15. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Craupe Georce Storrs, 1375 Central 
Ave., Coos Bay. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
State Regent—Mrs. Atten Lancpon Baxegr, 348 E. Foster 
Ave., State College. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Wricut, 1126 
Woodbine Ave., Penn Valley, Narberth. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
State Regent—Mrs. Manet R, Cantson, 4211 Madison Ave., 
San Diego 16, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. J. Painter, Apt. 929, 
Cairo Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
RHODE ISLAND 
State Regent—Mnrs. Lawrence Francis Box 58, 
Harmony. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Frevenice Neate Tompxins, 10 
Marshall Way, Rumford 16. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mrs. Matrnew Warre Parricx, White Oak. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Ricnarp Epwarp Lirscoms, 152 So. 
Main St., Mullins. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mrs. Rotta Guiezen 320 2nd St., 
N. W., Watertown. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Cant W. Forstunp, 2301 S. Main 
Ave., Sioux Falls. 
TENNESSEE 
State Regent—Mrs. Huiman P. Ropcers, Davies Planta- 
tion (Brunswick) Rt. 3, Memphis. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Morrorp, Woedmont 
Bivd., Nashville. 


TEXAS 
Regent—Mnrus. Feuix Inwim, Route 1, Box 62A, Corpus 
risti. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. E. R. Rices, 808 Elm St., Graham. 
UTAH 
State Regent—Miss Dana Katty, 2117 Adams Ave., Ogden. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Lyman A. Hupson, 1768 Yale Ave., 
Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT 
State Regent—Mrs. Herman Weston, Saxton’s River. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Ermunis L. Poxtarp, Proctorsville. 


VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Maurice Baaptsy Tonkin, 313 Ferguson 
Ave., Warwick. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Faxpenicx T. Morse, Box 3426, Uni- 
versity Station, Charlottesville. 


WASHINGTON 
State Regent—Mars. Freverick Grornce Kemp, 611 King St., 
Wenatchee. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Atta F. West, 25 North “‘E” St., 
Tacoma. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mars. Eowarp S. Paiuires, Washington Farms, 
Wheeling. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. V. Evcens Hotcomag, 2016 Quarrier 
St., Charleston. 


WISCONSIN 
State Regent—Mnrus. Austin C. Harwarp, 288 E. Johnson St., 
Fond du Lac. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Antuur C. Frick, 2621 N. Summit 
Ave., Milwaukee 11. 


WYOMING 
State Regent—Mnrs. E, Frovp 3057 Forest Drive, 
Cheyenne. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Lyman Brooxs Yonxesg, 627 Fre- 
mont, Thermopolis. 


CHINA 
State Regent—Mrs. A. Wusur, 385 Elizabeth St., 
Pasadena 6, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Netson T. Jounson, 4602 VanNess 
St., N. W., Washington 16, D. C. 


CUBA 
State Regent—Mrs. Gronce A. Curry, Calle Primera y, San 
Antonio, LaLisa, Marianao, Havana. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. AntHony A. Herscumann, Calle 5, 
No. 557, Vedado, Havana. 
ENGLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. W. Luuinc, Newlands, 19 
Dover Park Drive, Roehampton, London S.W. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. R. Fisnsurn, 9230 Old 
Indian Hill Road, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 
FRANCE 
State Regent—Mnrs. Emory Foster, 55 Avenue Kleber, Paris 
16 


State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Grornce K. Srropg, Whittingham, 
Vermont, 


Chapters Outside of the United States 


CANAL ZONE 
Mrs. Jene Nitsen, Box 178, Diablo Heights (Chapter 
Regent). 
PUERTO RICO 
Mrs. W. Ramirez ve Box 2072, Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. (Chapter Regent). 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 
Honorary Presidents General 

Mrs. A. Becker 

38 Douglas Road, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Mas. Henny M. Rosenrt, Jr. 

53 Southgate Ave., Annapolis, Md. 
Mas. H. Pouca Ohio. 

1 E. 66th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
Mas. Jutrus Youne Tacmapce 

1295 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. 
Honorary Vice Presidents General 


Mrs. E. Tuomas Born, 1948 
1313 Clarkson St., Denver, Colo. 


Mrs. Grace L. H. Brosseau 

9 Martin Dale, Greenwich, Conn. 
Mrs. Lowe, Fiercuer Hosart 

3362 Reading Road, Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 
Mrs. Russet, Wittiam Macna 

178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, 1935 
299 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich. 


Miss Cuenowern, 1951 
1350 Meridian Pl., N. W., Washing- 


Mrs. Franx M. Dick, 1941 
“‘Dunmovin,”’ Cambridge, Md. ton 10, D. C. 

Mrs. Harrer Donetson 1943 
117 Frederick St., Hanover, Pa. 


Mrs. Rosert J. Jonnston, 1943 
Humboldt, Iowa. 


Mrs. C. Epwarp Murray, 1952 
301 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 


Miss Evra Stannarp Ginson, 1954" 
396 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ITALY 
Mrs. Gucuierus Turint, Via Monti Parioli 4, Rome (Chapter 
Regent). 
MEXICO 
Mrs. Metvice Hicsez Tarsraucn, Ave. Insurgentes 594, 
Mexico City (Chapter Regent). 


Mrs. Roscoz C. O’Brrne 

912 Main St., Brookville, Ind. 
Mrs. James B. Patron 

1594 Arlington Ave., Columbus 


Miss Gertrupe S. Carraway 
New Bern, North — 


Mrs. Heney Bexx, 1954 
220 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mrs. Joun W. H. Hopcer, 1955 
504 Hauser Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Artaurn Rowsornam, 1955 
203 Broad St., Salem, Va. 
Mas. H. Lamaern, 1955 
Shepard Place, Bellemeade Park, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Joun W. Kinxpartricx, 1956 
516 West Pine St., El Dorado, Kansas. 
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National Chairmen of National Committees — 


American Indians ...... .. Junian D. Pyatrr, 706 W. 10th, Trenton, Mo. 


American Music . Marvin L. Reynowps, Hartsville, S, C. 
Americanism and D. A. R. Manual for 

Citizenship .. Mrs. Lorerra Gaim Tuomas, 3302 S. McGregor Way, Houston 21, Tex 
Approved Schools ........-+++ee00e00008 .. Mrs. Lyte J. Howrann, 100 Fort Stanwix Park, N., Rome, N. Y. 
*Children of the American Revolution. ....... Mas. E. Srewart James, Box 245, Gloucester, Va. 
Community Service... Mas. Frank O. McMiutien, 137 Augusta Ave., Akron 2, Ohio. 
Comservation . Miss Karuarine Marruies, 59 West St., Seymour, Conn. 
Credentials Mas. C. Raymonp Harnep, 3453 Trexler Blvd., Allentown, Pa. 
D. A. R. Good Citizems Mas. Rosert Kinc Wise, 1709 Hollywood Drive, Columbia, S. C. 
*D. A. R. Magazine... ... Miss Gertrupe A. MacPeex, 111 Madison St., Dedham, Mass. 
*D. A. R. Magazine Advertising............-- Mrs. Rosert F. Konr, 460 Wimblet Rd., Birmingh Mich. 
A. BR. Museum... Mas. Ratrw W. 390 Ridgeway, St. Joseph, Mich. 
Genealogical Records ........+-++s0eee0088 Dr. Jean Srernenson, The Conard, 1228 I St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C, 
Mrs. Tuomas E. Maury, 842 Garfield Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
Mrs. Vinci. Browne, 1-7 W. 3rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Junior American Mrs. G. Weicn, Brewster Lane, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
Junior Membership ....... Mas. Georce Wueexer, Jn., 5044 S. W. 62nd Ave., Miami 43, Fla. 
Membership Mrs. Rosert H. Humpnrey, Swainsboro, Ga. 
Motion Photure ......ccccccsccscccscceces Mrs. Hersert G. Nasu, 83-09 Talbot St., Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
*National Defense ....... 6 clvbeescosce cous Mrs. Ray Laverne Ens, 903 Park Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
Press Relations ..... tans Mrs. Tuomas Burcuert, 2529 Hackworth St., Ashland, Ky. 
0 0-0 tins Mrs. Epwarp R. Barrow, 3402 Overbrook Lane, Houston 19, Tex. 


Reviewing Committee—Mrs. Wittarn Rice, 647 West Phil Ellena St., 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


Radio and Television ............ccceeee08 Mrs. Georce C. Estmz, 2127 Brickell Ave., Miami 36, Fla. 
Resolutions Mrs. T. B. Turockmorton, 919 45th St., Des Moines 12, lowa. 

Student Loan and Scholarship.............. Mrs. Danie. Roy Swem, 1018 36th Ave., N., Seattle 2, Wash. 

The Flag of the United States of America..... Mrs. Rurn Apperson Rous, 10624 Rochester Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Administrative Committees = 


Mrs. Freveric A. Groves, 1776 D St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
*Buildings and Grounds ...............455 Mrs. Georce B. Hartman, Jr., 5234 Duvall Dr., Wash. 16, D. C. a 
Mrs. E. Ernest Wotten, 209 Witherspoon Rd., Baltimore 12, Md. 
Advisory Committee ............000eeeeeee Mr. C. F. Jacossen, National Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Chairmen of Special Committees 
American History Month Mrs. Lowett E. Burnette, 19 Republic, Glouster, 0 io. 


Approved Schools Mrs. B. Browninc, Ashland, Ky. 
Mrs. E. Ernest Wotten, 209 Witherspoon Rd., Baltimore 12, Md. 
*National Board Dinmers...............5++ Mrs. Davi L. Wetts, 4455 Que St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


* Also 1776 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1814 


DEPOSITORY FOR THE 
D.A.R. SINCE 1896 _ 


Judd & Detweiler OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
INCORPORATED FINEST CAST BRONZE 
(Established in 1868) LAY MEMBER MARKERS sie 


PRINTERS 


THIS MAGAZINE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


BUILT IN 1814 
NORTH-EAST AND NORTH-WEST THROUGH 
WASHINGTON 2 DC 


THERE PASSE PANUARY 1625 
~LAFA¥EITE 
A VALIANT SOLDIER OF FRANCE AND 
VOLUNTEER PN THE CAUSE 


e OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 
THIS" THY 


SEND FOR Free Folder 


“IS YOUR NAME HERE?” 


listing names of American family histo- 
ries for sale by the world’s largest dealer 


DESIGN PA 105 


in American Genealogies. HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . . MEMORIALS 
Write to WORLD WAR I! HONOR ROLLS 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop FREE — Beautifully illustrated brochure 
DEPT. D, 18 BEACON STREET 
PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
e Send $2.00 for Ten Generation Chart ° ' ROSSMOYNE, OHIO 


NAL METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON 
d. 
Cc. 
! 
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(atherine 


Printed in full, beautiful 
colors’ with inside greet- 
ing printed in red as 
follows 
With Bost Wishes 
Very Merry Christmas 
Happy New fear 


|] (lfrisimas Crestings, | 


* 
styles Showing either your iown and state or your name 
the sign. 25 for $182 50 for 100 for 


The Nelson Studio ~ Box 142 St James, y. 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags. 
Badges, Banners and Supplies for all organizations. 


Write for Prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 


BBC from Washington 
(Continued from page 701) 


away thousands of American flags each 
year and instructions on how to fly, treat 
and respect the flag. The Society, busily 
engaged in interesting itself—some un- 
kind critics call it “interfering” — in 
almost all of America’s national activities, 
puts the conservation of America’s natural 
resources near the top of its list. “And,” 
one Daughter put it to me, “our most 
valuable natural resource—our children.” 

Last year, the Continental Congress 
adopted an impressive list of Resolutions 
ranging from opposition to the admission 
of Communist China to the United Nations 
to urging state and local governments to 
assume greater responsibility for Amer- 
ican Indians. This year the theme of the 
Congress will be “To Protect America’s 
Future through Patriotic Education.” It’s 
to be hoped that out-of-town Daughters 
attending the Congress will have better 
luck than one who called a taxicab during 
a past Congress and asked the driver to 
take her to the “Revolutionary Building. 
You know,” she added, “the Headquarters 
of the Revolution.” 

“Sorry, ma’am,” the driver replied. 
“This cab don’t get into that kind of 
trouble.” 

This is Douglas Willis in Washington. 
I return you to the BBC in London. ~ 


Honoring Our Regent 
MRS. ORA B. PETERS 
ANNIS AVERY HILL CHAPTER 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


Organized October 29, 1954 


AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


“BBC from Washington,” by Douglas Willis 
was broadcast from Washington, D.C., on April 5, 
1956, at 1:30 p.m. EST. We thought our mem- 
bers would like to know his impression of our 
Society given for listeners to BBC abroad. 

Mrs. Ralph Mintener is the daughter-in-law of 
a member of Peace Pipe Chapter, Denver, Colo- 
rado. She spoke at the chapter’s Citizenship 
Day program on “I Am an American.” 

“Tt Can Be Done,” by Elizabeth Bailey Gunn 
(Mrs. Dudley), Regent of Esther Reed Chapter, 
Spokane, Wash. 

“The Sick Soldier of the Revolution,” by 
Mabelle B. McGuire (Mrs. P. E.) of Ventura, 
California. She belongs to Mitz-khan-a-khan 
Chapter. 

Virginia W. Howard (Mrs. Peyton H.) was 
Regent of Bryan Station Chapter, D.A.R., Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and is the author of “Bryan Station, 
Heroes and Heroines, Aug. 16, 1782.” 


Searches in 


PITTSYLVANIA AND 
ADJOINING COUNTIES 


Elijah T. Sutherlin 


Airport Drive, Danville, Virginia 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Send for our illustrated booklet, To the Author in Search 
of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
others. All subjects. New authors welcome. Write today 
for Booklet RV. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS. 120 W. 31st Street, New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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1 Am an American 
A Continued from page 694) 

The opportunities for greater knowledge 
and a broader outlook are thrilling. 


New fields of thoughts are unveiled and 
enjoyed at every step. 


New social skills have to be mastered | 


and the old ones must be integrated (a re- 
quirement which may not be as easy as it 
sounds to fulfill.) 

From my new life, | have acquired a 
zest for the present and the future and 
a self-dependency which women in Europe 
did not have, a freedom of thought open- 
ing unlimited horizons, a faith never 
attained before. 


On the other hand, I have fun applying | 


the age-tested methods of Europe to study 


my new country, keeping an eye for the | 
quaint and the charming, the traditional | 


which we have here, even if it is of more 
recent vintage, practicing my former 
language and enjoying it for cultural 
purposes and teaching it to my little son, 
while speaking English at home, trying 
to extend by all means the knowledge I 
already have of this new part of the 
world. 

I have no ancestors here . . . only my- 
self. So I had better see to it that someday 
I will make a suitable ancestor for my 
children . . . and my grandchildren . . . 
It is fun. 

It is surprisingly simple to have an un- 
divided allegiance with a dual heritage. 

The allegiance, of course, belongs to the 
country which has accomplished the mir- 
acle, in which the new personality has 
bloomed and matured, and grown. In 
marriage, the loyalty goes to one’s mate 
and there is no turning back, although 


County Record Books 


the parents are still honored and loved. | 


Becoming a new citizen is comparable to 
this, I am still grateful to my former 
country for all it has given me. My un- 
divided loyalty, however belongs to this 
one where I have found my new self, a 
new happiness, a new significance to life, 
and the joy of participating in the build- 
ing of the nation. 

I have come from far away, carrying 
my own peculiarly colored stone to add 


to the mosaic which is America. 


“SETLLEAM HOLMES M-GUFFES 


@ 


OFFICIAL D.A.R. 
BRONZE 
MEMORIALS MARKERS 


Write for new price list and catalog 
illustrating wide variety of designs. 


PRINTERS 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS : 


Office Equipment and Machines 


and Business Forms 


Hi NEW BERN, N. C. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early publication, 
higher royalty, national distribution, and beautifully de- 
signed books. All subjects welcomed. Write or send your 
MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. White 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FRANCES C. UPTON 
Decorating Services and Gifts of Merit for Every Occasi 
Routes 2A and 110 Open Year ‘Round Littleton, Mass. 
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GOATS-OF-AR ;ARMS 
Iter 
P. 0. Box Alabama 


et 
es 
me 
$49 a 
LY. 
4 
/ MEIERJOHAN WENGLER 
pril 5, 
of our 
law of 
OWEN G. DUNN CO. 
Since the Year 1902 Leo. 


NDIANA CHAPTER 


Every Chapter should have this folder on 
hand for reference. It illustrates colorful 
Newman hand-chased cast bronze markers 


and plaques, famous for quality since 1882. 


Write at once . . . no obligation to you. 


(NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 
W. 4th St. 


Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


Queries 
(Continued from page 725) 
Elisha; Abigail; Sarah; Elizabeth; Benjamin; 
John, b. 1754, mar. 1776 to Ruth Crocker, b. 1759, 
Falmouth, Mass. 

Also anc. Elizabeth Short, d. 1656, Andover, 
Mass. mar. Nicholas Holt. 

Also anc. of Jacob & Amy (?) Weaver. Jacob 
b. abt. 1780 poss. in N. Y. & removed to Burr 
Oak, Mich. abt. 1834-40, d. there bef. 1850; Amy 
d. bef. July 1856 when her will was prob. They 
had 3 chil.: Margaret, mar. Remington Hobby 
Whitney abt. 1833; Lydia, mar. Ist Hollen- 
beck, 2nd Hiram Draper; and William Henry. 
Was Jacob the son of Joseph & Zarviah (Wing) 
Weaver who mar. Nov. 14, 1781, Oblong, N. Y.? 

Des. inf. on Remington Hobby Whitney & his 
bro. Peter, both b. in Maine, 1802 & 1811 resp. 
Remington’s son, Daniel Wing Whitney, b. 1834 
in Avon, Livingston Co. N. Y. Peter & Remington 
both rem. to Burr Oak, Mich. abt. 1840.—Mrs. 
Frank S. Healey, 201 N. 13th St., Norfolk, Nebr. 

Ensor - (Enzor) - McNeill - Griffin - Stev- 
ens - Barnett—Wt. pr. of m., b. & d. for foll: 
Guilford Enzor, b. 3-15-1812, Fair Bluff, N. C., 
d. Athens now Ramar, Ala., 1860, m. Ava Jane 
Griffin 2-8-1838, b. 10-10-1815, Troy, Ala., d. at 
Ramar, Ala., 4-10-1859. (John) Summers Enzor 
(Ensor) b. 7-10-1756, was b. pl. Wales? d. at 
Fair Bluff, N. C. 12-12-1820, m. Mary Stevens, 
1798, b. 11-16-1780, Fair Bluff, N. C., d. Fair 
Bluff, N. C. 10-10-1825. 

Was Rev. Soldier John Griffin res. of Pike Co., 
Ala., 1840, anc. of Ava Jane Griffin? 


Was Rev. Soldier, Thos. Barnett f. or gr. f. of 
Mary Barnett who m. Archibald McNeill? 

Also wt. pr. of Mil. serv. of (John) Summers 
Enzor(Ensor), Rev. Soldier N. C. and Md.—Miss 
Ethel G. Kroner, Box 451, Fairhope, Ala. 

Lewis-Proctor—Wt. inf. Lucy Lewis who mar. 
Charles Proctor & is ment. twice in his will, 
dated 1784, Spotsylvania Co. Records as “Lucy 
Lewis” now Lucy Proctor. 

Also inf. of Hon. Beader Proctor, Spotsylvania 
Co., mar. Mildred Lewis, dau. of John Augustine 
Lewis & his w. Anna Rebecca Latimer. Was he 
of same fa. as Charles, William & George Proc- 
tor of Old Rappahannock Records or of Surrey 
Co., Va., Proctors—Mrs. Arthur Rowbotham, 
203 Broad St., Salem, Va. 

Nichols-Hayden—Wt. anc. & mar. rec. of 
James Nichols, Meth. Minister b. Northampton, 
Mass., 1794, d. Whately, Mass., Dec. 14, 1858, 
mar. Elsie Hayden, b. Feb. 1, 1794, dau. of 
Josiah Hayden & Esther Hallock Hayden, Hay- 
densville, Mass. (d. when?). Their ch. Mariah 
mar. ——? Warfield of Blandford, Mass.; Wil- 
liam H. mar. Lucina C. Hall; Josiah H. mar. 
Eliza Luce; Byron W. mar Ist., Mary Olds, 2nd. 
Anna ——?; Edward P. mar. Hortense Eugenia 
Bates; Henry L. mar. Harriet Lyman; James, 
prob. unmar., & Mary, hus. unk., d. aft. birth of 
Ist ch. Any inf. on the above or their ch. 
greatly app.—Mrs. Edward T. Graham, 114 Grant 
Ave., Cresskill, N. J. 

Pye—Peter and Thomas given land grants 
Walterboro, S. C. by Gov., abt. 1800; Where did 
they come fr. bef. settling S. C.? Fam. Story— 
desc. of Simon Pye, Court of Eng., came over on 
or abt. time of Mayflower—Mrs. Marvin D. 
Beacham, 542 E. 5lst St., Savannah, Ga. 

Parker-Childs—Inf. pars. of Abigail Parker 
who mar. Jonathan Childs, Oct. 5, 1729, West- 
borough, Mass., d. Mar. 3, 1756, Grafton, Mass. 
Is there any Rev. Serv. for Jonathan?—Mrs. C. 
— — Rt. 4, 6436 Burkhart Rd., Howell, 

ich, 
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Buy, Sell and Exchange 


Fret 
GENEALOGICAL BOOKS) 


Catalogs Free Upon Request 
Southern Book Company 
6 E. Franklin St. Baltimore 2, Md. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, ING. 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Lineages of 
serial volumes. 


be a in all parti 
rranged parts 


Publishers of ‘‘Colonial and Revolutiona: 
America”’ and other historical and geneal 


Correspondence or interviews 
of the 
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Established 1915 


IN RICHMOND 


You will always receive a warm and friendly 
welcome at one of these fine hotels— 
John Marshall Richmond 
King Carter William Byrd 
Superb food at sensible prices— 
Splendid convention facilities 


IN TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 
The Chamberlin at Old Point Comfort will be 
found perfectly delightful for vacations or 


Short visits. 
RICHMOND HOTELS 


THE OSBORNE HOTEL 


Auburn, N. Y. 
Since 1872 
On Routes U.S. 20—N.Y. 5 
Just off the Thruway 


THE CLINTON HOUSE 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Since 1831 
Famous for Fine 


“One of the deepest satisfactions to come 


out of the Conference,” Mrs. Day said, “is 


the knowledge that two or three Chapters 
can merge to put on a State meeting and 
do it successfully.” Our cup of happiness 
was full when even the older member who 
had said it couldn’t be done, came up to 
say, “Well, I was wrong. It can be done. 
Must be D.A.R. members aren’t as hard- 
headed as they used to be.” 


Incorporated Foods for 125 Years 
iments of 
meni ON CHAPTER 
Located at) U.S. Indians 53 
an. 
(Continued from page 710) Point, Indians 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors : 


Eacn accompanied with free family manuscript which also 
explains the coat of arms with citations. 


Write for Brochure 
HENNESSEE STUDIO OF HERALDIC ART 
324 West Thomas Street 


Salisbury, N. C. 
21ST ANNIVERSARY 
10% Off to Members of D. A. R. on all paintings 
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2,000,000 SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
_ Were sold in 1955 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Proc- Aids, Young People’ 
g People’s Groups, etc. They enable you to earn 
ae money for your treasury, and make friends for your owe ee 
| 
n D. 
arker 
West- 
Mass. 
rs. C. 
owell, 
Inc 
volumes. 


the deserving 
with the 


UNITED STATES 
BRONZE PLAQUES 


bear a proud name—serve a worthy tradition 
The best and most impressive of bronze and aluminum 
plaques for testimonials, awards, and memorials, and 
at truly economical prices, too. Our vast facilities and 
long years of experience assure the most appropriate 
everlasting tribute for every 
occasion from a warm per- 
sonal testimonial to a great, 
enduring memorial. 


Send for our new 
Testimonial and 
Award Catalog. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sion co., inc. 
570 Broadway, Dept. DR , New York 12, N. Y. 


HENRY & MARJORIE VANDER VELDE 
Ori 1 Oil Paint 


Fine Or' 
SALT CREEK RD., SOUTH LAGUNA, CALIF. 
GENEALOGIST & HISTORIAN A. BOHMER RUDD 


of ee 
1819 G &t., N. W.. Washington 6, D. C. 


A NAME OF 


nlernationad 


Pedigree Extensions 
to 


Coats of Arms 


NOBILITY, ROYALTY 
Send data on earliest known ancestor 


EDITH TUNNELL, OF MAPORTRANS, 
MAPS 


1 Jacobus Place, New York 63, N. Y. 


Tribute to the D. A. R. 


An estimated 30,000,000 Americans are expected to read 
a tribute to the National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, which will appear in Time, U. S. News and 
World Report, and other leading magazines during August, 
as an advertisement issued by the Sinclair Oil Company. 
The advertisement, which will be in color, appears in black 
and white on the inside cover of this magazine. Part of the 
Sinclair Oil Company's series of National Parks advertise- 
ments, the ad stresses the D.A.R. restoration at Yorktown. 
Preparation of the copy was a cooperative effort of Mr. E. J. 
Heaney of Morey, Humm & Warwick, Inc., and Mrs. Mary 
Spargo, D.A.R. Public Relations Director. Invaluable as- 
sistance in helping the artist with the picture was rendered 
by the Comte de Grasse Chapter, D.A.R., Mrs. James M. 

Pharr, Regent. 


The Mayflower, in the heart of the 
Nation’s Capital .. . near the White 
House, embassies and government 
buildings . . . has long played “host to 
the world.” Famous for its luxurious 
comfort, fine food and superb service, 
this distinguished hotel is the residence 
of many noted personages . . . the scene 
of internationally-important events 
... and the favorite meeting place of 
cosmopolitan society in Washington. 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
J. Mack Vice & General 
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